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SECOND  REPORT. 


Philadelphia,  December  10,  1877. 

Sir  :  In  tlie  report  heretofore  made  of  our  investigation  under  your 
instructions  of  June  2,  1877,  we  reserved  the  subject  of  the  ninth  and 
last  instruction  for  a  supplemental  report,  which  we  now  have  the 
honor  to  submit. 

We  were  directed  to  inquire  as  to  whether  any  changes  can  be  made 
in  the  law  or  regulations  touching  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  cus¬ 
toms  which  will  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government ;  and,  to  this  end,  to 
receive  and  consider  any  suggestions  which  might  be  presented  upon 
the  subject. 

We  invited  such  suggestions  by  written  request  from  the  various 
commercial  associations  and  by  public  notice  from  all  concerned,  and 
we  specially  directed  the  attention  of  the  chief  officers  and  of  all  the 
principal  witnesses  examined  to  the  subject,  asking  them  to  consider 
it  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  reflection. 

We  submit  herewith  the  communications  in  response  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Maritime  Exchange,  aud  Drug  Exchange,  and  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Moore,  local  appraiser,  Mr.  George  Siegmann,  assistant  appraiser,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Porter,  deputy  naval  officer ;  and  also  of  Mr.  William  F. 
Beed  and  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grubb,  merchants. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  submitted  a  series  of  nineteen  recommenda¬ 
tions,  in  most  of  which  the  Maritime  Exchange  (with  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  of  some)  unites. 

With  some  omissions  and  variations,  they  are  the  same  as  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  same  subjects,  laid  before  the  New  York  Investigating  Commis¬ 
sion. 

No  statement  of  facts  was  presented  in  support  of  these  propositions, 
nor  were  any  reasons  for  urging  them  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
proponents ;  but  we  have  been  favored  with  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
arguments  addressed  to  the  New  York  Commission  in  support  of  simi¬ 
lar  propositions  laid  before  that  body. 

Some  of  these  recommendations,  as  will  be  seen,  call  for  more  careful 
and  extended  investigation  than  is  possible  from  a  commission  such  as 
this,  and  it  is  proper  to  say  in  respect  of  these,  (and,  indeed,  in  gene- 
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ral,)  that  tlie  views  which  we  have  ventured  to  express  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  are  offered  rather  as  suggestions  to  promote,  and,  if  possible,  aid 
the  full  and  thorough  discussion  which  proposed  changes  in  long- 
established  law  and  practice  should  receive. 

First.  The  Board  of  Trade  recommends  that  the  naval  office  be 
abolished  and  its  duties  performed  by  clerks  acting  under  and  report¬ 
ing  to  the  collector. 

The  Maritime  Exchange  simply  recommends  the  abolition  of  the 
office,  as  unnecessarily  complicating  business  without  adequate  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  revenue. 

It  appears  from  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this  office,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Silas  W.  Burt,  comptroller  of  the  naval  office  at  New 
York,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there  were  among  the 
British  customs  officers  in  the  American  Colonies,  officers  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  the  collector  and  comptroller,  and  there  was  also  an  officer 
called  the  naval  officer.  The  collector’s  duties  were  substantially  those 
of  the  collector  of  customs  in  our  system.  Those  of  the  comptroller 
were  akin  to  the  functions  of  the  present  naval  officer,  and  such  an 
office  had  existed  in  the  British  customs  service  for  at  least  four  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

The  naval  officer  was  appointed  originally  to  attend  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  shipping  and  navigation  acts  which  were  so  obnoxious  to 
the  Colonies,  and  to  secure  the  shares  of  the  Crown  and  governor  in 
the  forfeitures  accruing  thereunder.  He  was  consequently  an  impor¬ 
tant  functionary  in  those  times,  with  analogous  powers  in  some  respects 
to  those  of  the  comptroller,  so  that  the  same  person  sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  exercised  both  offices;  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance,  perhaps, 
that  when  our  revenue  service  was  first  organized  in  1789,  and  an  office 
was  created  to  act  co-ordinately  with  or  as  a  check  on  the  collector,  as 
in  the  previously-existing  system,  the  designation  of  naval  officer  rather 
than  that  of  comptroller  was  adopted  for  it. 

The  duties  exercised  by  the  naval  officer  at  the  present  day  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  same  attached  to  the  office  at  the  beginning,  as 
j>rescribed  in  the  collection  and  shipping  acts  of  1799.  They  are  chiefly 
to  estimate  and  liquidate,  together  with  the  collector,  from  the  same 
data,  (but  independently,)  all  duties  on  imports,  and  to  keep  a  separate 
record  thereof;  to  check  entries,  invoices,  and  permits;  to  countersign 
the  marine  and  other  documents  granted  by  the  collector;  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  collector’s  accounts  and  abstracts  and  certify  to  their  cor¬ 
rectness. 

To  a  considerable  extent  this  involves,  of  course,  a  duplication  of 
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work,  and  the  system  was  adopted  manifestly  as  a  check  upon  fraud  or 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  collector’s  office. 

We  consider,  first,  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  office;  and  as  to 
this  we  think  it  but  reasonable  to  presume  that  an  office  that  has  existed 
with  us  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government,  and  which  seems  to 
have  existed  in  England  for  centuries  before,  must,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Those  who 
urge  its  abolition  ought,  therefore,  to  show  that  it  is  no  longer  needed, 
or  that  it  is  not  reasonably  efficient. 

The  objectors  urge  that  it  is  not  an  adequate  safeguard,  but  present 
no  satisfactory  statement  on  this  point,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that 
the  facts  and  statistics  necessary  to  determine  it  were  not  accessible  to 
them.  Without  some  such  basis,  however,  the  discussion  will  be  fruit¬ 
less.  We  have  attempted,  therefore,  to  collect  some  of  the  data  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  the  chief  clerk  and  other  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  were 
furnished  with  the  Treasury  statement  dated  August  10,  1876,  hereto 
annexed  as  Appendix  A. 

It  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Government  from  its 
organization  to  June  30,  1875 ;  exhibiting  also  the  amount  of  losses  in 
connection  with  each,  and  the  ratio  of  such  losses  per  $1,000  to  the 
aggregate  amounts  received  and  disbursed,  arranged,  as  nearly  as' 
practicable,  in  periods  of  administrations.  The  receipts  are  classified 
under  three  heads,  namely,  “customs,”  “post  office,”  and  “all  other 
sources,”  and  the  loss  per  $1,000  on  the  aggregate  receipts  of  each  for 
the  whole  period  is  .97,  2.32,  and  .48  respectively;  the  aggregate  losses 
being  $3,623,295  73  from  customs,  $1,222,012  93  from  post  office,  and 
$5,458,722  61  from  all  other  sources. 

The  proportion  of  loss  in  the  customs  division  is  much  less  than  in 
the  post  office,  but  is  greater  than  that  charged  to  the  miscellaneous 
head.  The  latter,  however,  includes  the  immense  receipts,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  $7,000,000,000  from  loans  and  Treasury  notes.  Upon 
these,  which  have  mostly  accrued  since  1861,  and  which  constitute  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  miscellaneous  aggregate,  there  was  presumably 
little  or  no  loss,  and  if  deducted,  the  proportionate  loss  on  the  balance 
would  much  exceed  that  on  the  customs  dues. 

The  calculations  of  this  table,  although  not  made  and  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  point  under  consideration  here,  sufficiently  indicate,  in 
our  opinion,  that  (excepting  the  receipts  from  the  loan  division)  no 
branch  of  administration,  in  any  degree  corresponding  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  division  as  to  the  amount  of  money  collected  or  disbursed,  pre- 
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seats  so  small  a  rate  of  loss ;  and,  as  the  great  hulk  of  the  customs  is  col¬ 
lected  at  the  naval-office  ports,  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  that  office 
has  been  comparatively  efficient. 

In  addition  to  this  general  comparison,  we  have  attempted  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  comparison  between  the  losses  at  naval-office  ports  that  this 
system  is  a  check  upon,  and  those  corresponding  thereto  at  ports  with¬ 
out  a  naval  officer;  and,  to  this  end,  obtained  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  a  detailed  statement,  embracing  the  period  from  1829  to  June 
30, 1875,  of  the  losses  charged  to  collectors  at  all  the  ports.  From  these 
have  been  prepared  the  tabulated  statements  herewith  submitted — 
being,  first,  (Appendix  B,)  a  table  of  losses  in  said  period  at  the  present 
naval-office  ports,  eight  in  number,  aggregating  $2,485,016  38;  second, 
(Appendix  C,)  a  like  table  of  losses  at  ports  having  no  naval  officer, 
sixty-two  in  number,  aggregating  $337,413  16.  These  losses  stand, 
respectively,  to  the  total  loss  during  the  period,  in  the  ratio  of  88  and 
12  per  cent. 

To  carry  out  the  comparison  properly,  the  total  receipts  from  the 
naval-office  and  non-naval-office  ports,  respectively,  for  the  same  period, 
are  needed,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  data.  Some  idea  of 
the  proportion  such  receipts  bear  to  one  another  may  be  formed,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  following  results,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1876,  taken  from  Table  27  of  the  Report  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  for 
that  year : 

The  total  receipts  from  customs  were  $145,105,429  28,  of  which 
$136,037,067  58  were  from  the  eight  naval-office  ports,  and  $9,068,361  65 
from  all  others,  being  in  the  proportion,  respectively,  of  about  94  and 
6  per  cent.,  and  this  proportion  would  be  increased  in  favor  of  the 
naval-office  ports  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  period,  because  the  re¬ 
ceipts  at  certain  interior  ports  have  been  greatly  increased  by  recent 
legislation,  permitting  transportation  of  goods  to  them  in  bond  from 
the  seaboard.  Comparing  this  proportion  of  the  receipts  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  losses  (88  and  12  per  cent.)  already  shown,  the  result  seems 
favorable  to  the  naval  office  ports.  The  difference  may  be  better 
illustrated  perhaps  by  a  rough  computation,  as,  if  we  divide  the 
$3,705,992,156  22  of  total  customs  receipts  according  to  the  proportioD 
of  94  and  6  per  cent.,  we  have  $3,483,632,630  and  $222,359,526  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  total  receipts  from  naval-office  ports  and  from  all  others ; 
and  on  comparing  with  each  the  before-mentioned  losses  of  each  class — 
namely,  $2,485,016  38  and  $337,413  16 — we  find  that  the  ratio  of  losses 
to  receipts  of  naval-office  ports  is  .0007,  and  that  of  others  is  .0015,  a 
showing  considerably  in  favor  of  the  naval  office  if  extended  in  figures, 
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since  the  losses  of  the  former,  if  they  had  been  in  the  ratio  of  .0015 , 
would  have  been  about  $5,000,000. 

The  expense  of  maintaining-  the  naval-office  system  has  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  connection;  but  the  only  information 
we  have  bearing  on  that  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burt,  in  his  pamphlet 
before  mentioned,  that  for  the  preceding  twelve  years  the  cost  of  that 
office  there,  did  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  collections 
at  the  port.  It  would  most  likely  be  greater  at  the  other  ports ;  but  the 
proportion  of  collections  at  those  ports  to  the  total  amount  is  small. 

One-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  collections  at  naval-office  ports 
is  $3,483,632,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  naval-office  system  from  the  beginning,  and  this  would  show 
on  the  basis  of  the  comparison  above  instituted  a  probable  saving  by 
it  to  the  revenue  of  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  system  is  not  apparently  as  great  as 
might  be  expected.  The  loss  seems  greater  than  is  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances,  and  a  statement  of  some  facts  in  this  connection 
may  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  appears  that  the  losses  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  for  which  this 
system  may  be  held  responsible,  have  been  but  $832  68  since  1829, 
(the  only  period  for  which  we  have  detailed  statistics,)  being  a  less 
amount  than  the  loss  at  any  other  port.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table,  the  losses  are  small  in  amount  at  all  the  ports  except  Yew 
York,  San  Francisco,  and  Yew  Orleans.  In  Yew  York  alone  the  loss 
has  been  $1,462,75S  68,  of  which  $1,205,035  60  is  charged  to  the  col¬ 
lector  holding  office  from  1829  to  1838,  appointed  by  President  Jackson, 
and  $248,871  66  to  his  successor.  The  former,  when  an  applicant  for 
the  position,  wrote  to  the  latter,  who  was  also  seeking  office,  a  letter 
(see  Parton’s  Life  of  Jackson)  containing  among  other  things  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentiment:  “  Whether  or  not  I  shall  get  anything  in  the  general 
scramble  for  plunder  remains  to  be  proven,  but  I  rather  guess  I  shall.” 
The  entire  extract  is  worthy  of  attention  as  illustrating  the  theory  and 
practice  of  appointments  to  office  then  first  introduced. 

When  such  persons  could  be  selected  as  collectors  of  the  chief  port 
in  the  country,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  persons  appointed  to  watch 
them  would  be  any  more  faithful  to  duty;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  comptroller  of  customs  had  occasion  to  issue  eight  or 
nine  circulars  in  five  months  of  1838  and  1839,  admonishing  and  entreat¬ 
ing  naval  officers  to  properly  attend  to  their  duties,  and  reminding 
them  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  not  been  faithfully  performed, 
particularly  at  Yew  York,  or  the  defalcations  of  Samuel  Swartwout 
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could  not  have  taken  place.  (Yol.  1,  Mayo’s  U.  S.  Fiscal  Department,, 
p.  79,  and  Introduction,  p.  22.) 

The  most  perfect  system  of  checks  that  can  he  devised  will  fail,  of 
course,  if  its  execution  be  intrusted  to  unfaithful  agents ;  and  the  closer 
this  subject  is  examined  the  more  apparent  will  it  be  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  losses  of  customs  revenue  is  chargeable  to  a  vicious  system 
of  appointment  to  office. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  prevention  of  losses  is  not  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  naval  office.  If  faithfully  con¬ 
ducted,  its  chief  occupation  and  usefulness  should  be  found  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  correction  of  errors,  whether  against  the  revenue  or  against 
the  importer;  for  a  failure  to  collect  the  full  duty  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
as  injurious  as  the  embezzlement  of  a  like  amount  when  collected,  and 
the  amount  saved  to  the  Government  by  the  supervision  of  collections 
by  the  naval  office  has  undoubtedly  been  very  large. 

It  was  testified  before  the  New  York  Commission,  as  we  understand, 
that  errors  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000  per  annum  have  been  detected 
and  corrected  by  the  naval  office  there,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  a  record  of  errors  discovered 
in  the  office  has  been  kept  at  this  port  by  direction  of  the  Department, 
and  we  submit  herewith  a  statement  on  that  subject  by  the  chief  clerk. 
It  shows  that  from  February  12  to  September  20,  of  this  year,  98  errors 
were  detected  at  the  liquidating  desk,  resulting,  as  to  48  of  them  in 
increase,  and  as  to  50  in  decrease  of  duty.  The  total  increase  amounted 
to  $742  53  and  the  decrease  to  $1,017  95,  showing  that  the  action  oi 
the  office  lias  been  of  no  less  advantage  to  importers  than  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  further  stated  that  errors  detected  at  the  entry  desk  are 
principally  as  to  rates  of  duty  and  absence  of  bond  requiring  certified 
invoice.  That  correction  of  entries  rarely  occurs,  for  the  reason  that 
when  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  rates  of  duty,  currency,  or  the  right  oi 
parties  to  make  entry,  there  is  consultation  and  decision  by  the  clerks 
of  the  respective  departments  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  entry  through 
the  collector’s  department. 

The  foregoing  statistics  and  computations,  though  not  as  full  and 
complete  as  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  would  require,  tend, 
in  our  opinion,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  office  for  usefulness 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  its  duty  is  faithfully  discharged,  the 
effect  should  be  to  make  the  collector’s  department  more  watchful  and 
efficient,  and  to  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  loss  from  fraud.  Thai 
this  result  has  not  been  fully  attained  in  the  past  must  be  admitted. 
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but  it  also  appears  that  the  percentage  of  losses  has  fallen  from  $6  99 
per  $1,000,  to  $0  02  since  1829,  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  where 
the  amount  collected  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  necessary  expense  of 
this  system  of  supervision,  and  while  the  conditions  of  the  customs 
service  remain  as  in  the  past,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  dispense  with 
this  or  some  similar  form  of  safeguard.  If  the  time  ever  conies,  as  we 
hope  it  may,  when  in  our  chief  ports  the  collector’s  department,  from 
the  head  to  the  humblest  employe,  shall  be  composed  of  persons  of  ex* 
perienced  skill  in  their  respective  positions  and  of  tried  integrity,  and 
this  condition  is  guaranteed,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  throughout  the  land  by 
law,  such  surveillance  may  be  no  longer  needed,  but  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  is  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  by  accounts  of  defal¬ 
cations  of  collectors  in  three  ports  during  the  short  time  this  Commission 
has  been  in  session.  These  losses,  being  at  other  than  naval-office  ports, 
may  serve  to  illustrate,  at  least,  the  fallacy  of  arguing  that  because  the 
smaller  ports  have  no  naval  office,  the  large  ones  need  none. 

The  abolition  of  this  office  is  urged  on  the  further  ground  that  it  un¬ 
necessarily  complicates  business,  to  the  annoyance  of  merchants. 

As  no  importer  made  any  specification  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  or  his  class  have  been  embarrassed  or  annoyed  in  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  custom-house  by  the  procedure  of  this  office,  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  probable  or  possible  causes  of  complaint,  and  the 
only  one  that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  delay  arising  from  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  work,  of  which  there  will  necessarily  be  some,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  entries.  We  made  inquiries  of  the 
estimating-clerk  of  the  naval  office  on  this  point,  and  his  response  was 
as  follows: 

u  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  as  to  the  average  time  consumed  in  passing 
an  entry  through  the  naval  office,  and  whether  any  delay  is  caused  to 
merchants,  I  would  very  respectfully  state  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  an  average  time  for  passing  an  entry,  some  entries  requiring  a 
few  minutes,  and  others  much  longer.  In  a  busy  day  I  have  passed 
from  my  desk  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  entries,  after  examining  care¬ 
fully  invoice,  entry,  bills  of  lading,  permit,  rates  of  duty,  extension,  &c. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  to  occasion  no  delay  .at 
my  desk,  always  passing  at  once  such  entries  as  might  be  required 
immediately^  and  dividing  among  the  brokers  sufficient  to  keep  them 
engaged  while  I  am  passing  upon  others.” 

As  there  are  seven  working-hours  in  the  day,  and  the  clerk,  by  his 
statement,  can  pass  upwards  of  seventy-five  entries  in  that  time,  it 
follows  that,  in  most  cases,  the  entry  must  have  been  passed  in  less 
than  five  minutes  from  the  time  it  was  taken  up ;  and  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  former  report,  that  the  highest  daily  number  was  one  hundred 
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and  fifteen,  and  the  highest  daily  average  fifty-five,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  any  entry  has  to  remain  more  than  twenty -four  hours 
before  it  can  be  reached  and  passed.  If  this  had  been  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  a  serious  annoyance,  we  think  there  would  have  been  some  special 
complaints  from  importers  on  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  port  of  Hew  York,  Mr.  Burt  says: 

“In  fact,  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  revision  and  record  made  in 
the  naval  office  is  trifling,  and  the  honest  merchant  should  consider 
this  as  a  light  imposition,  to  protect  him  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
errors  or  criminal  partiality  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  duties.” 

Delay,  from  whatever  cause,  is  no  doubt  irksome  to  the  importer, 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  goods;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that 
honest  merchants  chafe  sometimes  under  the  restrictions  needed  for 
protection  of  the  revenue  from  negligence  and  fraud  of  its  official 
guardians,  and  question  the  worth  of  the  system  that  has  to  be  so 
maintained. 

The  charge  that  the  procedure  is  complicated  does  not  seem  well- 
founded,  as  most  transactions  with  the  office  involve  a  simple  routine 
that  the  brokers’  clerks  and  messengers  have  no  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  and  conducting. 

The  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  abolish  the  office,  was 
coupled  with  a  recommendation  that  its  duties  be  performed  by  clerks 
acting  under  and  reporting  to  the  collector. 

The  only  apparent  advantage  in  this  would  be  a  saving  of  the  salary 
paid  to  the  naval  officer,  while,  what  seems  to  us  the  chief  merit  of  the 
system,  considered  as  a  check,  namely — the  independence  of  its  action — 
would  be  sacrificed.  If,  for  illustration,  the  collector  should  undertake 
to  grant  a  free  permit  for  dutiable  goods,  or  otherwise  perform  an  ille¬ 
gal  act,  is  it  likely  that  any  subordinate  of  his  would  interpose  to 
prevent  it  ?  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  authority  of  a  superior 
is  not  apt  to  be  so  questioned.  But,  while  we  are  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  any  officer  through  whose  hands  large  amounts  of  public 
money  continually  pass  should  be  subject  to  some  system  of  super¬ 
vision  and  check,  and  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  abolition,  at 
present  at  least,  of  an  office  which  has,  in  some  measure,  protected  the 
customs  revenue  for  nearly  a  century,  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  feeling  of  merchants  that  the  procedure  should  be  made  as  little 
burdensome  to  the  importing  interest  as  possible,  and  that  every  con¬ 
venience  and  facility,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  revenue,  should 
be  afforded  for  the  easy  and  rapid  transaction  of  business  with  the 
custom-house. 
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That  there  is  room  for  improvement  by  simplification  of  some  parts 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  office,  and  by  dispensing  with  some  of  the 
duplication  of  work  now  required  is  quite  possible,  but  to  determine 
the  amount  and  direction  of  it  would  require  more  technical  informa¬ 
tion  than  we  possess,  and  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  offer  some 
general  suggestions  that  occur  to  us  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is,  we  think,  that  by  fraud, 
negligence,  or  mistake  in  the  collector’s  department,  the  full  amount  of 
revenue  collectible  will  not  be  realized,  and  this  danger  is  most  surely 
avoided  by  contemporaneous  supervision  of  the  transactions  of  that 
department  by  an  independent  authority ;  but  we  do  not  see  why,  in 
practice,  that  supervision  needs  to  be  extended  to  every  detail  of  the 
transaction.  For  example,  the  collector  may  erroneously,  or  fraudu¬ 
lently,  issue  a  free  permit  for  dutiable  goods.  Xo  such  permit  shoxdd 
therefore  be  effective  without  the  naval  officer’s  countersign,  and  a 
copy  of  the  entry  and  the  invoice  must  therefore  come  to  him  with  the 
permit,  to  be  examined  and  acted  upon. 

The  collector  may,  in  like  manner,  issue  a  permit  for  delivery  of  goods 
on  payment  of  less  than  the  true  rate  and  amount  of  duties  by  reason 
of  erroneous  estimation  of  the  sum  due;  but  against  final  loss  from  this 
cause  there  are  a  series  of  checks,  namely,  the  penal  bond,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  entered  packages,  the  duplicate  estima¬ 
tion  by  the  naval  office,  the  appraiser’s  examination,  and  the  collector’s 
liquidation  and  its  duplication  in  the  naval  office,  and  a  final  supervis¬ 
ion  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

So  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  goes,  the  main  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  naval  office,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
is  based  on  the  delay  occasioned  by  its  duplicate  estimation  of  duties, 
since  by  that  proceeding  the  merchant  is  kept  for  a  greater  or  less  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  from  possession  of  nine-tenths  of  his  entry. 

Considering  the  variety  and  apparent  efficacy  of  the  remedies  for  a 
mistake  in  estimation  by  the  collector,  it  seems  as  though  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  this  wopk  by  the  naval  office  might  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  is 
but  a  provisional  calculation  at  best,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  amount  of  error  in  estimation  would  exceed  the  value  of  that 
part  of  the  importation  of  which  the  Government  retains  possession, 
not  to  mention  its  security  by  the  penal  bond. 

In  connection  with  this,  however,  we  would  suggest  that  the  process 
of  liquidation  of  the  entry  be  commenced  at  once  by  the  naval  office, 
and  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  thoroughness,  so  that, 
when  the  appraiser’s  return  should  come  in,  it  would  be  completed  for 
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all  invoices  found  correct,  which  would  comprise  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  In  the  residue  the  reliquidation,  according  to  the  return,  would 
not  take  a  long  time,  and  both  the  Government  and  the  merchants 
would  be  benefited  by  the  greater  care  and  dispatch  which  might  thus 
be  secured.  Provision  should,  of  course,  be  made  to  check  receipts  of 
revenue  from  passengers’  baggage,  tonnage-dues,  and  from  all  other 
sources,  and  to  check  refunds,  and  drawbacks,  and  damage-allowances ; 
but  such  things  as  the  countersigning  of  marine  papers  and  many  other 
documents,  the  auditing  of  ordinary  disbursements,  the  repetition  of 
some  parts  of  the  procedure  and  the  duplication  of  some  of  the  records, 
involve  an  amount  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense  for  which  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  perceive  any  adequate  advantage  in  return. 

Our  idea  is  to  confine  the  intervention  of  this  office  to  those  transac¬ 
tions  in  which  revenue  is,  or  may  be,  received  and  paid  out,  and  to 
bring  its  action  to  bear  directly  on  the  point  of  determining  the  final 
amount  to  be  paid  in  or  out,  for  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  Government 
especially  needs  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  by 'such  a  super¬ 
vising  authority  acting  concurrently,  and  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction.  Other  matters,  not  requiring  to  be  so  determined, 
and  not  involving  loss  as  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
want  of  immediate  supervision,  we  think,  may  well  be  left  to  that  scru¬ 
tiny  which  the  central  authority,  sooner  or  later,  exercises  over  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  collector’s  office. 

In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  naval-office  system  might  be  considerably 
simplified  and  reduced  in  expenditure,  and  its  efficiency  in  no  material 
respect  impaired. 

As  the  duties  and  compensation  of  this  office  are  specified  by  statute, 
there  can  be  no  reorganization  or  change  without  the  intervention  of 
Congress;  and  if  legislation  is  invoked,  we  would  suggest  that  as  the 
present  title  of  naval  officer  is  apparently  a  misnomer,  and  not  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  proper  function  of  the  office,  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  that 
of  comptroller  instead.  In  any  statutory  assignment  of  duties,  we 
think  a  brief  general  statement  of  the  substantial  function  of  the  officer 
would  be  preferable,  coupled,  however,  with  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  direct  the  manner  of  carrying  it  out;  as,  for  instance, 
it  might  be  enacted  that  he  shall  supervise  the  proceedings  of  the  col¬ 
lector  in  collecting  and  accounting  for  the  customs  revenue,  under  the 
statutes  respecting  imports  and  navigation,  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

With  some  such  provision  the  office  might,  by  the  exercise  of  a  flexible 
authority,  be  gradually  limited  to  those  duties  only  which  by  experience 
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would  be  found  to  be  of  absolute  benefit  to  tbe  public,  while  all  cum¬ 
brous  and  useless  features  would  be  eliminated.  Provision  might  also 
be  made  separately  for  the  port  of  Hew  York,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  or  advisable. 

Second.  The  abolition  of  triplicate  invoices  is  recommended,  and  the 
Hew  York  committee  propose  also  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  declara¬ 
tion  and  consular  certificate,  as  provided  for  in  sections  2S53  to  2855 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

By  the  collection  act  of  1799,  (1  Stat.,  655,)  an  invoice  was  required 
to  be  produced  on  entry,  and  the  only  form  of  verification  required 
was  by  oath  of  the  person  making  the  entry  endorsed  thereon,  taken 
before  the  collector. 

By  the  act  of  March  1,  1823,  (3  Stat.,  733,)  which  was  largely  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  a  temporary  act  passed  April  20,  1818,  (3  Stat.,  433,  563,) 
this  was  modified  so  as  to  require  in  certain  cases,  (namely,  in  those 
where  goods  subject  to  ad-valorem  duty  belonging  to  a  person  or  per¬ 
sons  not  residing  at  the  time  in  the  United  States,  were  presented  for 
entry,)  that  the  invoice  should  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  owner  in 
a  prescribed  form  before  a  consul  or  commercial  agent,  by  whom  the 
same  should  be  duly  certified. 

This  provision  was  intended,  as  will  be  seen,  to  apply  especially  to 
importations  by  consignment,  which  had  greatly  increased  to  the  detri¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  believed,  of  the  revenue. 

By  section  17  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1S62,  (12  Stat.,  558,)  the  require¬ 
ment  of  verification  of  the  invoice  before  a  consul  was  extended  to  all 
invoices,  and  a  fee  of  one  dollar  was  allowed  therefor.  Consuls  and 
commercial  agents  having  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  persons  obtaining  such  verification  were  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  collector  or  Secretary. 

By  section  1  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  (12  Stat.,  737,)  the  foregoing 
provision  was  repealed,  and  the  present  system  was  substituted  of 
triplicate  invoices  verified  before  a  consular  officer  and  certified  by 
him,  one  to  be  retained,  one  forwarded  to  the  collector,  and  one  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  importer  to  be  used  on  entry. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  seems  to  be  that  on  February  12, 1816, 
Hon.  A.  J.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  a  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject  of  a  general  tariff,  comprehending,  among  other 
things,  a  series  of  propositions,  suggested  as  amendments  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  provisions  for  enforcing  the  proper  collection  of  duties,  which 
include  the  following : 

u  That  provision  be  made  that  all  invoices  upon  which  entries  may 
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be  effected  sliall  be  endorsed  by  the  American  consul,  by  a  notary 
public,  or  by  some  other  trustworthy  agent  or  officer,  to  be  designated  by 
law,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  certifying  the  merchandise  to  be  priced 
‘  at  the  then  current  price,’  that  entries  shall  only  be  permitted  upon 
invoices  so  endorsed.”  (American  State  Papers — Finance — vol.  3, 
p.  92.) 

On  January  20, 1818,  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  reported  to  Congress,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  certain  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  more 
effectual  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
including  the  following : 

“  That,  after  the  —  day  of - next,  no  entries  of  merchandise  paying 

ad-valorem  duties  shall  be  made  upon  any  invoices  where  the  owner  re¬ 
sides  out  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not  be  verified  by  the  owner 
in  the  manner  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions  before  the  American 
consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  or  some  other  port;  and  such  owner 
shall  further  state  whether  he  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods  de¬ 
scribed  in  such  invoices;  in  which  case,  he  shall  further  swear  that  the 
pi'ices  charged  are  the  current  value  of  the  articles  and  such  as  he 
would  have  demanded  had  they  been  sold  in  the  usual  course  of  trade.” 

The  statement  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  measures  proposed  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  chief  danger  apprehended  to  the  revenue 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  great  increase  of  consignments  by  foreign 
manufacturers  and  merchants  since  the  late  war,  and  the  practice  of 
undervaluation  in  invoices  characterizing  such  importations,  or  of  send¬ 
ing  goods  forward  without  invoice  for  entry  by  appraisement. 

As,  by  existing  law,  the  only  verification  of  the  invoice  was  by  the 
person  making  entry  before  the  collector,  who  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  knowledge  of  the  necessary  facts  in  cases  of  consignment,  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  provide  for  verification  of  the  invoice  by  the 
foreign  owner  having  such  knowledge.  The  Secretary  says  on  this 
point :  ' 

“The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  provisions  will,  as  far  as  it  is  practi¬ 
cable,  prevent  the  entry  of  foreign  goods  without  an  appeal,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  to  the  conscience  of  the  party  who  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  purchase  of  them  in  foreign 
countries.”  (American  State  Papers — Finance — vol.  3,  pp.  235,  236.) 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  official  recommendations  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  acts  of  1818  and  1823,  as  has  been  shown,  and  was  not 
adopted  without  criticism  at  the  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  Boston  merchants  to  Congress.  (American  State  Papers — Fi¬ 
nance — vol.  4,  p.  3.) 

On  December  4,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual 
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report  to  Congress,  called  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  the  annexed 
report  to  him  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  added : 

“During  the  last  session  the  Secretary  had  the  honor  of  transmitting 
the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  fraudulent  entries 
at  the  custom-houses,  and  he  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
therein  embodied  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  That 
invoices  representing  fraudulent  valuations  of  merchandise  are  daily 
presented  at  the  custom-houses  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  past  year 
the  collector,  naval  officer,  and  surveyor  of  New  York,  have  entertained 
suspicions  that  fraudulent  collusions  with  some  of  the  customs  officers 
existed.” 

After  alluding  to  the  discovery,  upon  investigation,  that  a  system  of 
fraud  had  been  successfully  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  he  adds : 

“It  is  believed  that  the  enactment,  at  the  last  session,  of  the  bill 
referred  to,  would  have  arrested,  and  that  its  enactment  now  will  pre¬ 
vent  hereafter,  the  frauds  hitherto  successfully  practised.”  (Senate 
Documents,  3d  Sess.  37th  Congress,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  27,  28.) 

The  Solicitor’s  report,  referring  to  the  matter  of  frauds  in  importa¬ 
tion,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  detect  and  punish  them,  proceeds 
as  follows,  (p.  133:) 

“But  I  am  of  opinion  that  protective  measures  of  prevention  may 
be  adopted  with  the  most  salutary  results.  The  first  great  object  in 
all  efforts  of  this  character  must  be  to  secure  the  disclosure,  in  an  au¬ 
thentic  and  permanent  form,  of  the  actual  terms  of  all  purchases  of 
foreign  merchandise  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  deposition  and 
retention  of  the  evidence  thereof  in  positions  safe  and  accessible,  and 
convenient  alike  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  duty  and  of  detect¬ 
ing  any  error  or  fraud. 

“For  this  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  following  requirements 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect: 

“  1st.  To  require  every  invoice  of  foreign  merchandise  to  be  signed 
by  the  seller,  or  his  authorized  agent,  and  accompanied  by  an  affida¬ 
vit  or  solemn  declaration  that  it  exhibits  the  actual  terms  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  to  which  it  relates,  including  the  currency  or  other  consideration 
actually  paid  for  the  merchandise. 

“2d.  That  such  invoice  shall  be  deposited  within  a  limited  and  short 
time  after  the  purchase,  with  some  officer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  asdhe  consul  or  commercial  agent,  in  the  country  of  the 
purchase.  This  should  be  done  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  invoice  between  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  the  time 
of  making  the  entry  of  the  goods,  and  to  afford  ready  means  of  com¬ 
paring  the  prices  stated  therein  with  the  market  of  the  country,  and  in 
connection  with  the  next  requirement  which  I  shall  suggest,  for  still 
another  and  not  less  important  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  preventing  the 
possibility  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  invoice  by  collusion  or  oth¬ 
erwise. 

“3d.  The  exhibition  and  deposit  with  the  revenue  officers  of  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  invoice,  verified  by  the  certificate  of  the  consular  or  other 
officer,  stating  that  the  original  has  been  deposited  with  him,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  time  when  such  deposit  was  made. 
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“  4th.  The  affidavit  of  the  importer  as  to  the  genuineness  and  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  invoice  in  every  respect.” 

The  Solicitor,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  made  a  special  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  frauds  in  question,  and  his  report  thereon,  transmitted  to 
Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  in  Yol.  1,  No.  44.  His  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  committed  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Solicitor  says :  “  The  invoices  were  often  made  in  fictitious  names, 
and  goods  belonging  to  one  person  were  frequently  entered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  another.  In  some  instances  the  importer  was  cognizant  of  the 
fraud,  and  in  others  it  was  perpetrated  without  his  knowledge.  In  the 
former  case,  money  was  paid  by  the  importer  to  his  broker,  who  paid  a 
portion  to  the  officials  in  the  custom-house;  and  in  the  latter,  the  bro¬ 
ker  retained  the  difference  between  the  true  amount  of  duty  and  that 
actually  paid,  likewise  paying  a  portion  to  his  confederates  in  the 
custom-house.  After  entries  had  been  completed,  the  invoices  and 
entries  were  in  many  instances  obtained  and  destroyed  so  as  to  oblit¬ 
erate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  evidence  of  the  frauds.” 

On  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  papers  the  actual  extent  of  the 
the  frauds  and  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  revenue  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  it  was  found  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  such  entries 
had  been  made  by  the  parties  detected. 

The  Solicitor,  after  careful  investigation,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
frauds  in  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  “  are  extensively,  con¬ 
stantly,  and  systematically  carried  on,”  and  most  usually  u  by  the  use 
of  invoices  in  which  the  goods  to  which  they  relate  are  falsely  described 
or  undervalued.”  That  existing  laws  afforded  no  adequate  security 
against  the  use  of  false  and  fraudulent  invoices,  and  there  would 
often  be  great  difficulty  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  competent  and 
faithful  officers,  especially  in  cases  of  undervaluation,  in  detecting 
the  frauds ;  that  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  in¬ 
voices  are  made  by  the  importers  themselves  in  this  country.” 

He  submits  the  draft  of  a  bill  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the 
existing  law  on  this  subject,  including,  among  other  things,  “certain 
provisions,  which  I  deem  of  most  essential  importance,  concerning  the 
invoices  and  entries  of  foreign  merchandise.” 

This  bill  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  became  by  enactment  the 
act  of  March  3,  1863,  before  mentioned,  and  the  provisions  referred  to 
by  the  Solicitor  are  those  which  commercial  organizations  at  this  port 
and  elsewhere  desire  to  have  abolished. 

That  some  provision  was  needed  to  meet  the  dangers  to  the  revenue 
pointed  out  by  its  guardians  since  1816  must  be  conceded,  and  the 
plan  itself  seems  well  adapted  to  remedy  the  evil. 
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If  verification  of  tlie  invoice  is  necessary,  the  maker  abroad,  whether 
manufacturer  or  purchaser,  is  usually  the  only  one  who  knows  the  facts, 
and  who  can  properly  testify  to  what  the  law  requires,  and  the  most 
suitable  person  before  whom  he  should  record  his  testimony  would 
seem  to  be  a  commercial  officer  or  agent  of  this  Government. 

That  the  revenue  officers  may  be  greatly  assisted  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  investigation  respecting  the  market  value  of  goods  to 
be  imported  here,  made  at  or  near  the  time  and  place  of  shipment  of 
an  importation  by  an  agent  of  the  Government  possessing  proper  in¬ 
telligence  and  experience,  and  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the 
shippers  and  their  invoices,  and  with  whom  a  copy  of  the  invoice  is 
lodged,  is  manifest.  Being  on  the  spot  where  the  market  value  is  best 
known,  and  at  the  time  for  which  as  a  rule  it  has  to  be  determined,  he 
has  the  best  means  of  judging,  and  should  be  best  able  to  judge,  of  the 
truth  of  the  invoices  passing  through  his  hands. 

If  this  duty,  for  any  reason,  has  not  been  efficientlv  discharged  by 
consular  officers,  or  if,  by  any  neglect  and  inattention  on  their  part, 
importers  are  subjected  to  needless  delay  and  expense,  that  might,  and 
slioidd,  we  think,  be  remedied  by  the  proper  authority. 

Assistant  Appraiser  Siegmann,  in  his  statement,  points  out  how 
valuable  and  important  the  aid  of  such  officers  would  be  in  protecting 
the  revenue  against  undervaluation,  and  gives  illustrations  to  show 
that,  without  proper  reports  from  them,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ap¬ 
praiser  to  be  advised  of  the  fluctuations  in  prices,  which  so  frequently 
occur. 

It  should  be  considered  also  that  the  appraisers,  as  a  rule,  are  guided 
in  their  judgment  of  the  foreign-market  value,  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  chiefly  by  comparison  of  the  invoice  with  those  of  other  import¬ 
ers  of  the  like  goods,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  misled, 
in  thus  forming  their  opinions,  by  combinations  of  foreign  consignors 
to  undervalue  a  certain  line  of  goods,  is  so  great,  that  the  necessity  of 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  markets,  by  compe¬ 
tent  agents  of  the  Government  abroad,  such  as  its  consuls,  should  be 
strongly  enforced. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  prompt  transmission  of  the 
information  obtained  by  personal  investigation,  and  of  prices-current, 
and  other  commercial  statistics  bearing  on  the  question  of  valuation,  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

With  such  a  system,  judiciously  planned  and  rigidly  enforced,  and 
supplemented  by  proper  organization  of  the  appraisers’  department,  we 
believe  that  most  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  ad-valo¬ 
rem  duties  would  be  removed. 

2  p  o 
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In  tlie  statement  of  Dwight  Webb,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  custom¬ 
house,  annexed  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Jenckes  on  the  civil  service,  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  14, 18GS,  this  subject  is  somewhat 
discussed,  and  suggestions  are  made  that  seem  worthy  of  attention. 

He  gives  the  proportion  of  importations,  in  the  form  of  consignment 
at  that  port,  at  upwards  of  four -fifths,  and  the  average  undervaluation 
at  about  thirty-five  per  cent.  (Pp.  G2,  63,  65.) 

Even  if  tins  should  be  an  over-statement,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  undervaluation  is  more  difficult  of  detection  when  the  invoices  are 
of  consignments;  that  it  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  at  the  present 
time;  that  it  can  be  most  efficiently  detected  and  prevented  by  investi¬ 
gation,  conducted  at  the  time  and  place  of  manufacture,  procurement, 
or  shipment;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  ad-valorem  system  continues,  it 
is  politic  to  increase,  rather  than  remove,  the  existing  safeguards  to  the 
revenue. 

One  advantage  proposed,  in  requiring  a  copy  of  the  invoice  to  be 
retained  and  another  forwarded  to  the  collector  by  the  consular  officer, 
was  to  guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  records  at  the  port  of  entry, 
and  to  check  the  manufacture  of  false  papers  for  entry,  as  was  done  in 
the  cases  to  which  the  Solicitor  alluded  in  his  report. 

That  these  requirements  are  serviceable  in  preventing  and  detecting 
some  forms  of  fraud  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but,  iu  order  to  give  the  col¬ 
lector  the  full  benefit  of  the  triplicate  system,  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  receive  his  copy  from  the  consul  before  entry,  and  if  the  regu¬ 
lations  on  this  point  were  observed  by  consuls  more  closely,  the  delays 
and  failures  in  such  cases,  which  are  said  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
would  be  avoided,  and  that  protection  of  the  revenue  secured  which 
the  law  provides. 

Third.  It  is  recommended  that  the  charge  for  consular  certificates  be 
fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  fifty  cents  each. 

By  the  act  of  1818,  as  has  been  stated,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  was 
allowed  for  the  verification  and  consular  certificate.  By  section  22,  act 
of  March  1,  1823,  (3  Stat.,  737,)  this  was  increased  to  two  dollars.  By 
section  2851  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  is  made  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  which  covers  all  services  connected  with  the  triplicates  of  an 
invoice. 

The  expense  of  the  consular  service  is  reimbursed  in  part  by  the  fees 
which  the  law  prescribes  for  services  rendered  by  the  consular  officers, 
and  for  which  they  have  to  account;  and  considering  the  quality  and 
amount  of  service  which  such  officers  must  perform  in  order  to  properly 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  an  invoice  as  required  by  law  and  regula- 
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tions,  (see  Article  27,  Consular  Regulations  of  1871,)  the  charge  in 
question  does  not  seem  exorbitant.  If  any  officer  .should  charge  more 
than  the  lawful  fee,  he  would  be  liable,  by  sections  1710  and  1723  of 
the  lie  vised  Statutes,  both  to  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  abuse  of  that  kind. 

It  may  be  that  fifty  cents  is  a  sufficient  or  even  an  exorbitant  charge 
for  the  actual  labor  and  attention  to  duty  of  some  or  many  of  these 
officers,  but  the  better  remedy  for  that  would  be  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  services  of  such  officials,  and  to  appoint  such  as  would  have 
sufficient  intelligence  and  honesty  to  carry  out  the  duties  required  of 
them  by  law  and  regulations. 

Fourth.  It  is  recommended  that  certified  gold-checks  on  national 
banks  be  receivable  for  duties. 

Apparently,  the  only  reason  for  this  is  to  save  the  merchant  the 
trouble  of  taking  his  gold  in  person  to  the  custom-house,  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  loss  from  intrusting  it  to  his  broker  or  other  agent  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  as  it  would  seem  to  interfere  materially  with  existing 
relations,  it  should  not  be  adopted  without  careful  consideration. 

The  collector  is  now  held  personally  responsible  for  the  due  collec¬ 
tion  and  transfer  of  the  duties  to  the  Treasury,  and  lias  to  give  a  bond 
with  sureties  in  a  large  amount  for  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
The  proposed  scheme,  as  we  understand,  would  throw  all  the  risks  (now 
divided  among  the  various  importers)  of  transfer  of  the  gold  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  public  custody  on  him,  not  to  mention  the  possible  complications 
and  dangers  from  forgery,  failure,  theft,  and  other  causes  of  loss. 

It  would  be  seemingly  convenient,  perhaps,  for  private  interests  to 
transfer  all  such  liabilities  to  the  public ;  but  this,  as  we  understand, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  which  have  been  established  to 
regulate  such  relations,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust  to  shift  the  burden  on  the  collector  and  his  sureties.  In  fact,  it 
would  result  in  hardship  to  the  body  of  importers,  since  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  default  of  duty  from  some  would  eventually  have  to 
be  made  good  by  increased  exaction  from  the  rest. 

It  was  the  recognition,  perhaps,  of  the  inevitable  operation  of  this 
law  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system,  as  for  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  founding  of  the  Government  credit  was 
given  and  bonds  on  long  time  were  taken  for  duties.  The  injurious 
effect  of  this  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Secretary  Crawford  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  15,  1824,  (American  State 
Papers — Finance — vol.  5,  p.  148,)  showing  that  the  amount  of  duties 
accrued  from  March  3, 1789,  to  December  31, 1823,  was  $535,512,933  36, 


of  which  $8,032,693  99  are  estimated  to  have  been  received  in  cash, 
and  tlie  remainder,  $527,480,239  37,  were  taken  on  bond ;  that  of  the 
amount  of  bonds  taken,  $1,575,626  67,  are  stated  to  be  lost,  and 
$758,191 51  are  considered  doubtful — the  aggreg  ate  of  the  lost  and  doubt¬ 
ful  amounts  being  44J  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  the  total  duties, 
or  $4  42  per  thousand.  If  $612,628  89,  put  down  as  “  supposed  to  be 
recoverable,”  were  added,  the  proportion  would  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  $4  42  per 
thousand  by  the  credit  system,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  97  cents  per 
thousand  by  revenue  officers  to  June  30,  1875,  as  before  set  forth. 

This  goes  merely  to  show  that  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of 
private  interests,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  public,  are  not  desirable, 
and  that  in  providing  for  such  convenience,  which  is  entirely  proper, 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  lest  greater  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  the  public  ensue. 

We  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  any  proposition  to  promote  the  con¬ 
venience  of  importers  that  would  not  be  unjust  or  injurious  to  other 
interests,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  such  arrangement  can  be  made 
as  to  the  matter  in  question.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of 
stamps  might  be  introduced  with  advantage,  and  we  see  no  objection 
to  it,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  small  sums, 
such  as  fees  on  entry  and  other  papers.  Whether  it  can  be  made 
generally  available,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but,  if  deemed  desirable 
by  merchants,  some  plan  might  be  proposed  to  test  its  expediency. 

Fifth.  It  is  asked  that  entries  be  passed  promptly  and  without  un¬ 
necessary  delay. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  legislation,  and,  if  there  is  any  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  on  this  point,  it  can  and  should  be  remedied  by  those  having  the 
authority.  ISTo  complaint  was  made  to  us  by  merchants  of  delay,  and 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  cause  for  any  at  this  port,  as  we  foiind  that 
the  entry-clerks  often  work  at  night  to  promote  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Sixth.  The  Board  of  Trade  recommends  the  change  of  all  duties,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  ad-valorem  to  specific,  the  extent  of  the  change  to 
be  decided  by  a  committee  of  u  experts,”  composed  of  leading  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  Treasury  officials.  The  Drug  Exchange 
also  considers  that  the  change  should  be  made  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  Hew  York  merchants,  whose  views  are  represented  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appear,  by  a  large  majority,  to 
be  in  favor  of  such  a  change,  and  it  is  said  by  the  committee,  in  their 
statement,  that  “many  merchants  complain  that  their  lines  of  business 
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are  entirely  mined  by  the  frauds  perpetrated  under  ad-valorem  duties,, 
and  that  a  change  to  specific  duties  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
with  them.” 

The  importance  of  the  proposition  is  manifest,  and  the  question 
which  it  brings  up  as  to  the  relative  merits  and  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
valorem  and  specific  systems  of  collecting  duties,  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  tariff  legislation. 

It  may  be  well  to  refer  at  the  outset  to  the  characteristics  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  as  it  appears  in  Title  33  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  dutiable  articles  are  classified  in  schedules,  and  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  are  either  specific  or  ad  valorem ,  or  specific  and  ad  valorem 
together.  The  more  important  classes  of  articles  on  which  a  specific 
duty  is  laid  are  sugar  and  molasses;  wines,  and  spirituous  and  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  ;  metals,  breadstuffs,  tobacco,  plate  and  window-glass, 
spices,  some  fruits,  most  drugs  and  chemicals;  hemp,  jute,  and  flax, 
and  some  manufactures  thereof;  and,  in  general,  upon  raw  materials 
and  bulky  products. 

Ad-valorem  duties  are  laid  on  silk ;  leather,  and  some  manufactures 
thereof;  on  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  tlax,  metals,  glass,  wood, 
hemp,  jute ;  on  pottery-wares,  fancy  goods,  embroideries,  buttons, 
books,  animals,  furs,  clocks  and  watches,  some  fruits  and  chemicals, 
and  many  miscellaneous  articles. 

Mixed  duties  are  laid  on  some  classes  of  wool  and  on  most  manufac¬ 
tures  of  wool,  on  some  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  on  some  manufactures 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  iron,  and  steel. 

The  following  calculations,  made  from  the  tabular  arrangement  of 
the  rates  of  duty  in  force  in  June,  1877,  issued  by  the  Statistical 
Bureau,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  substantially  correct. 

Of  the  enumerations  therein  contained,  which  correspond  substan¬ 
tially  with  those  in  the  tariff  acts,  there  are  of  articles  and  classes 
subject  to  specific  duty,  439  ;  to  ad-valorem  duty,  525 ;  to  a  mixed  or 
compound  duty,  106 ;  and  the  free  list  includes  495  enumerations. 

As  many  articles  imported  would  come  within  the  lion-enumerated 
class,  and  the  enumerations  of  the  tariff'  are  in  many  cases  general  and 
by  classes — such  as  of  manufactures  of  some  material — a  better  idea 
of  the  number  of  articles  imported  under  special  designations,  which 
come  under  the  different  forms  of  duty,  may  be  had  by  a  like  calcula¬ 
tion  from  the  schedule  of  duties,  Part  2  of  Heyl’s  U.  S.  Import  Duties, 
1877,  from  which  it  appears  approximately  that  the  enumerations 
therein  are  for  specific  duties,  495 ;  for  ad-valorem,  1,761;  compound, 
175. 


The  following  table  of  the  number  of  these  enumerations  for  each 
rate  of  ad  valorem ,  whether  simple  or  otherwise,  may  be  of  interest: 

Kate .  10  11  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  60  75 

Number  of  enumerations .  122  3  17  346  134  139  554  246  144  83  10 

The  significance  of  these  calculations  is  imperfect,  however,  unless 
connected  with  the  proportionate  collections  of  duty  from  each  source, 
and  we  therefore  present  a  calculation  of  the  several  amounts  so  col¬ 
lected  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1870,  made  from  table  19  of 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  that  year,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  total  collection  from  all  articles  paying  duty  was,  for 
that  period,  $144,982,441  91,  of  which  $71,622,944  66  was  from  specific 
duties,  $43,564,983  97  from  ad-valorem ,  and  $29,794,513  28  from  com¬ 
pound  duties. 

To  illustrate  this  further,  we  add  a  table  showing  approximately, 
under  each  head,  the  chief  sources  and  amount  of  revenue  in  dollars 
realized,  which  is  based  upon  table  28  of  the  above-mentioned  report: 


Ad  valorems. 


Animals .  $345,  998 

Books .  520,465 

Buttons,  &c .  502,  539 

Some  chemicals,  &c .  454,453 

Clocks  and  watches .  446, 267 

Some  cotton  goods .  4,  772, 192 

Earthenware,  &c .  1,731,962 

Embroideries,  &c .  832, 993 

Fancy  goods .  1, 664,  610 

Flax  manufactures .  5,  351, 182 


Some  fruits,  &c . . .  $969,103 

Furs .  587, 771 

Glass  and  manufactures .  459, 677 

Some  jute,  hemp,  &c.,  manu¬ 
factures  .  429, 067 

Some  iron,  steel,  &c.,  manufac¬ 
tures .  2,360,416 

Leather,  &c.,  manufactures..  3,051,572 

Silks,  &c.,  man ufactures .  13, 872,  984 

Wood  manufactures .  346,383 


Compound. 

Some  chemicals,  &c .  $229,512  Some  tobacco  manufactures. . 

Some  cotton  manufactures _ _  2,483,955  Some  wool  manufactures _ 

Some  iron  and  steel  manuf  act’s.  295,875 


$2,146,132 

23,832,886 


Specifics. 


Beer,  &c .  $425,317 

Breadstuff's . 2,772,502 

Some  chemicals,  drugs,  &c _  2,223,381 

Coal .  302,177 

Some  cotton  manufactures ....  729,420 

Some  fruits .  2,146,126 

Window-glass,  &c .  1,657,296 

Jute, hemp,  &c.,  manufactures.  1,106,205 
Steel  and  iron,  &c,,  manufac¬ 
tures  .  2,  004,  599 


Salt .  $701,541 

Flax-seed,  &c .  554, 095 

Spices .  913,400 

Spirits  and  wines .  5,909,146 

Sugar  and  molasses .  41, 890, 750 

Tin .  2, 168,  078 

Tobacco .  2, 556, 224 

Wood .  638, 790 

Wool .  1,273,072 


As  facts  are  of  more  value  than  speculations  in  a  discussion  like  this, 
we  call  attention  to  the  general  course  of  legislation  on  this  subject 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  annex  tables,  (Appendix  D,) 
based  on  Appendix  A,  to  the  special  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Young,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  the  customs-tariff  legislation,  and  which 
show,  approximately,  the  number  of  dutiable  enumerations  of  each 
class  under  the  several  tariff  acts,  and  also  the  ad-valorem  enumera¬ 
tions,  with  the  dates  of  their  imposition  and  references  to  such  as  have 
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at  any  time  been  subject  to  specific  duty,  as  there  tabulated,  from 
which  the  general  course  aud  tendency  of  legislation  on  this  point  can 
be  seen. 

It  appears  that,  in  imitation,  doubtless,  of  the  British  revenue  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  time,  the  first  tariff  act  passed  in  1789  (which  was  the  second 
act  of  the  first  Congress)  contains  both  specifics  and  ad  valorems ,  and 
that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  former,  until  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  act  of  1832,  which  reduced  somewhat  the 
number.  The  tariff  of  1842,  which  was  largely  for  protection,  nearly 
doubled  the  number ;  but  the  tariff  of  1846  marks  a  new  departure, 
which  was  signalized  by  the  total  abolition  of  specifics,  and,  until  1861, 
the  revenue  was  based  on  a  purely  ad-valorem  system.  The  tariff  acts 
of  1861  brought  in  specifics  again,  and  the  succeeding  acts  hitherto 
have  tended  to  increase  the  number.  Compound  duties  appear  to  haAre 
beeu  introduced  in  the  act  of  May  22,  1824,  and  were  first  applied  to 
■certain  manufactures  of  glass,  extended  in  1828,  by  the  act  of  May  19, 
to  wool,  but  their  present  extension  has  been  reached  since  1861,  and 
chiefly  in  and  since  1865. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  discussions  in  Congress  which  attended  the 
sudden  change  from  the  original  to  a  purely  ad-valorem  system,  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject,  historically  and  argumentatively,  as  some  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  time  were  engaged  in  the  contro¬ 
versy. 

The  President’s  message  recommended  the  abolition  of  specific  and 
the  adoption  of  ad-valorem  duties,  as  the  fairest  and  most  equitable 
indirect  tax.  (Yol.  16,  Cong.  Globe,  p.  6.) 

The  well  known  finance  report  of  Secretary  Walker  was  annexed, 
which  contained  a  like  suggestion  for  improvement  of  the  law,  (p.  9,) 
and  he  argues,  in  support  thereof,  that  specific  duties  operate  as  a  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  poor,  and  that  equality  of  taxation  can  only  be 
attained  by  ad-valorem  duties,  and  that  the  penalties  of  existing  law 
would  suffice  to  prevent  fraudulent  undervaluation.  (P.  10.) 

In  connection  with  these  recommendations  and  the  tariff  bill  intro¬ 
duced  to  carry  the  revenue  policy  thereby  indicated  into  effect,  there 
was  an  exceedingly  earnest  and  animated  discussion  which  bears  so 
directly  on  the  matter  under  consideration  that  it  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  any  effort  to  determine  the  relative  merits  and  defects  of  the 
!  two  systems. 

The  bill  in  question  presented  an  unbroken  list  of  ad-valorem  imposts, 
and  this  feature  of  it  was  defended  by  Senator  Lewis,  (Ala.,)  p.  785,  and 
Representatives  Hubbard,  (Va.,)  729;  Harmann,  (La.,  744;  Chase, 
(Tenn.,)  754;  Wilmot,  (Pa.,)  771;  Hough  and  Collin,  (N.  Y.,)  774,  822, 
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whose  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  volume  16  of  the  Globe, 
at  the  pages  above  mentioned. 

The  policy  of  the  proposed  change  was  vigorously  combatted  by 
Senators  Niles,  (Conn.,)  883;  Davis,  (Mass.,)  1107 ;  Cameron,  (Pa.,)  1135^ 
Webster,  (Mass.,)  1140;  Haywood,  (N.  C.,)  1181;  and  Representatives 
Stewart,  McLean,  Ewing,  and  Ingersoll,  (Pa.,)  942,  691,  725,  1093;; 
Rathbun,  Jenkins,  Seaman,  Carroll,  Miller,  (N.  Y.,)  772,  802, 1009, 1046,. 
1076;  Winthrop,  (Mass.,)  970;  Ewing,  (Tenn.,)  990;  Toombs,  (Ga.,)  1031;, 
and  Barringer,  (N.  C.,)  1053. 

The  fullest  statements  are  those  of  Senator  Lewis  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Wilmot  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Senators  Niles  and  Webster  and 
Representatives  Stewart,  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  Winthrop,  Ewing,  and 
Toombs  on  the  other. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  points  in  controversy,  reference- 
should  be  made  to  the  papers  and  arguments  cited,  as  our  space  will 
admit  of  a  brief  summary  only  of  what  seem  to  us  the  most  important 
considerations. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  debate  is,  that  the  propriety  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  was  not  disputed,  and  that  each  party  strongly  insisted  that 
its  plan  was  best  for  revenue  purposes.  The  main  contention  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  remove,  and  on  the  other  to  retain  the  high  protective 
features  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  to  these  ends  the  contestants  evidently 
regarded  the  question  of  changing  the  system  of  collection  as  proposed 
as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  specific  and  ad-valorem  systems,  re¬ 
spectively,  thus  came  to  be  very  fully  considered,  and  more  especially 
in  their  effects  upon  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  of  the  importer  of  du¬ 
tiable  merchandise,  of  the  home-manufacturer  claiming  protection,  and 
of  the  consumer. 

Following  this  order,  we  consider,  first,  whether  specifics  or  advalo- 
rems  are  found  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  revenue. 

The  latter  system  was  vehemently  assailed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
proposed  measure,  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  and 
was  charged  with  being  unsound  in  theory  and  unsafe  in  practice. 

1.  The  substance  of  the  objection  to  it,  on  principle,  was,  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  imposts  based  on  continually-liuctuating  values  must  so  operate 
as  to  make  the  returns  of  revenue  variable  and  uncertain,  whereas  a 
fixed  and  reliable  income  is  required  for  the  public  good. 

A  State,  it  was  urged,  must  have  the  means  to  meet  its  obligations 
and  carry  on  the  operations  of  government,  and  as,  in  civilized  nations, 
taxation  is,  or  should  be,  regulated  in  kind  and  degree  by  the  amount 
of  income  required  for  that  purpose,  a  calculation  of  how  much  revenue 
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will  probably  be  obtained  from  various  sources  lias  to  be  made  in  ad¬ 
vance.  To  do  this  within  reasonably  safe  limits,  in  the  matter  of 
receipts  from  customs,  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  necessary  and  important, 
since  a  variety  of  causes  may  intervene  to  alter  the  conditions  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  have  been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  computation. 

The  ad-valorem  system,  it  was  charged,  not  only  fails  to  counteract, 
but  aggravates  the  effect  of  the  naturally  unstable  elements  of  the 
calculation.  Thus,  Mr.  Toombs  said:  “The  uncertainty  of  their  results 
is  a  cardinal  objection  to  such  duties.  The  ordinary  annual  expenses 
of  a  well-governed  State  are  ascertained  by  law ;  they  are  fixed  with 
certainty.  To  pay  those  expenses,  thus  ascertained  and  fixed,  is  the 
true  and  legitimate  object  of  taxation;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  country  that  both  excesses  and  deficiencies  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  revenue  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Absolute  certainty  as  to 
the  amount  of  receipts  is  unattainable  in  any  system  of  taxation.  This 
is  more  especially  true  of  indirect  taxation.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  ap¬ 
proximate  to  that  point  as  near  as  possible.  The  ad-valorem  principle 
contained  in  this  bill  violates  this  important  principle.  It  is  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  modes  of  levying  revenue.  The  reasons  for  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  are  obvious.  The  wise  and  experienced  statesman  who  is  familiar 
with  the  commercial  statistics  of  his  country,  with  her  social  wants, 
and  her  ability  to  consume,  guided  by  the  lights  of  the  past,  may  com¬ 
pute,  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  quantity 
and  description  of  goods  which  will  be  consumed  in  the  country  the 
next  year.  Therefore,  a  duty  levied  upon  quantity  and  description  can 
be  calculated  upon  with  sufficient  certainty.  But,  when  your  duties 
are  levied  upon  value,  your  estimates  are  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations 
of  the  price  of  commodities.  For  instance,  the  price  of  some  descrip¬ 
tions  of  iron  in  England,  in  1845,  was  more  than  double  its  price  in 
1843.  Therefore,  the  same  ad-valorem  duty  which  would  have  yielded 
to  the  treasury  on  that  article  $1,000,000  in  1845,  would  have  raised 
but  half  that  sum  in  1843,  although  the  same  number  of  pounds  and 
description  of  iron  might  have  been  imported  in  each  year  specified. 
Therefore,  every  commercial  revulsion,  every  improvement  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  all  other  causes  which  tend  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  from  which  you  collect  revenue  in  the  country  where 
made,  although  the  price  may  be  the  same  and  the  consumption  the 
same  in  your  own  country,  will  reduce  your  revenue.  Hence  your  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  unstable.  Excess  or  deficiency  will  compel  you  frequently 
to  change  it.  Your  deficiencies  will  be  apt  to  occur  in  times  of  general 
commercial  distress,  when  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  your  temporary 
wants  by  loans,  and  when  such  loans  are  most  injurious  to  the  public.* 
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And  Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  on  this  point:  “An  estimate  of  future  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  imposts  must  always  be  more  or  less  uncertain,  however 
necessary  a  computation.  By  comparing  together  the  wants  of  differ¬ 
ent  years,  and  the  supplies  that  have  been  found  to  meet  them,  approx¬ 
imate  calculation  can  fairly  be  made  when  the  duty  bears  a  fixed 
proportion  to  the  actual  extent  of  importation.  But  when  double  or 
half  the  quantity  may  be  imported  without  producing  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  revenue,  or  when  the  precise  estimated  quantity  shall 
arrive,  and  yet  the  duties  shall  be  one-half  or  double  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  and  anticipated,  as  may  be  the  case  when  ad-valorem  duties 
prevail,  everything  must  be  confusion  in  the  exchequer.  No  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  responsible  in  such  case,  either  for  the  evils  of  a  redundant 
treasury,  or  for  the  scarcely  greater  ones  of  inability  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  demands  upon  it.” 

It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  best  revemue  system,  in 
theory,  should  be  that  which  least  interferes  with  the  laws  and  ordinary 
course  of  trade;  that  as  the  impost  on  value  rises  and  falls  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  market,  it  has  always  a  normal  relation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  conditions  of  traffic,  for  as  the  price  in  a  free  market 
measures  the  ability  of  both  buyer  and  seller  to  exchange,  it  would 
seem  that  any  burden  of  taxation  laid  by  the  State  upon  the  transaction 
should  be  graduated  according  to  the  ability  of  the  transaction  to  bear 
it,  as  indicated  by  the  price. 

On  this  theory  the  receipts  of  revenue  will  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  the  activity  of  trade,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  trade 
will  be  most  active  and  regular  under  that  system  of  taxation  which 
most  carefully  regards  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  parties  to  the 
exchange.. 

Some  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  results  of  estimates  of  prospective 
customs  revenue  is  unavoidable  under  any  system,  but  as  the  quantity 
of  an  import  varies,  in  general,  inversely  with  its  price,  the  flexible  ad- 
valorem  charge  would  seem  a  better  regulator  of  the  revenue  therefrom 
than  a  rigid  specific  duty,  since  with  the  usual  course  of  business  the 
revenue  would  be  sustained  on  the  one  hand  by  increased  receipts  in 
consequence  of  higher  prices  on  a  reduced  quantity,  and  on  the  other 
by  increase  of  quantity  when  the  charge  falls  with  prices. 

The  best  test,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  system  then  proposed,  would  be  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  was  conducted  from  1810  to  1801,  of  an  ad-valorem 
tariff,  and  in  that  connection,  the  following  table,  taken  from  Appen¬ 
dix  0  of  the  special  report  on  tariff  legislation  before  mentioned,  giving 
the  net  imports  and  customs  revenue  in  each  year  from  1821  to  1801, 
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may  be  of  interest ;  observing  that  in  the  customs  receipts,  tonnage 
duties  are  included,  but  their  amount  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  total  as  not  to  materially  affect  the  comparison : 


Mixed-Tariff  System. 


Calendar  years. 

Value  of  dutiable 

imports  for  con¬ 

sumption. 

Customs  receipts. 

Percentage  of  re¬ 

ceipts  ou  value. 

1821 . 

$41,965, 680 

$13,  004,  447 

30.  99 

1822 . 

64,841,527 

17,  589,  761 

27. 12 

1823 . . . 

48,  684, 106 

19,  088,  433 

35. 10 

1824 . 

50,  763, 159 

17,  878,  325 

35.  22 

1825 . 

64, 794, 751 

20,  098,713 

31.03 

1826 . 

53,  002,  204 

23,  341,331 

44.  04 

1827 . 

52,  010,  978 

19,  712,  283 

37.  90 

1828 . 

56,  403,  804 

23,  205,  523 

41. 14 

1829 . 

51,259,625 

22, 681,  965 

44.  23 

1830 . 

46,  063,  513 

'  21,922,391 

47.  46 

1831 . 

78,300,  016 

24,  222,  441 

30.93 

1832 . 

68,  330, 956 

28,  465,  237 

41.66 

1833 . 

64,211,594 

29,  032,  508 

45.  21 

1834 . 

63,  258,  392 

16,  214, 957 

25.  63 

1835 . 

47,  248,  632 

19,  391,  310 

41.  00 

1836 . 

88,  690,  687 

23,  409,  940 

26.  39 

1837 . 

62,  333, 143 

11, 169,290 

17.  92 

1838 . 

58,  391,  015 

16, 158,  800 

27.67 

1839 . . 

80,  682,  642 

23, 137,  924 

28.  69 

1840 . 

44,139,506 

13,  499,  502 

30.  58 

1841 . 

57,  698, 265 

14,  487,  216 

25.11 

1842... . 

64,  650, 147 

18, 187,  908 

28. 13 

To  June  30,  1843 . 

25,  722,  643 

7,  046,  843 

27.39 

Fiscal  years. 

1844 . . . 

79, 705,  646 

26, 183, 570 

32.  88 

1845 . . 

89,  934,  993 

27,  528, 112 

30.  61 

1846 . 

91,401,481 

26,  712,  667 

29. 22 

Pure 

Ad-valorem  System. 

1847 . 

100,419,095 

23,  747,  864 

23.  64 

1848 . 

125, 705,  826 

31,  757,  070 

25.26 

1849 . 

118,  854,  498 

28,  346,  738 

23.  93 

1850 .  . 

148,  051,  575 

39,  668,  686 

26.  79 

1851 . 

182,  565,  378 

49,  017,  567 

26.  85 

1852 . 

169,  088,  996 

47,  339,  326 

27.99 

1853 . 

225,  424,  532 

58,  931,865 

26. 14 

1854 . 

251,  568,  888 

64,  224, 190 

25.  53 

1855 . 

201,726,366 

53,  025,  794 

26. 28 

1856 . 

246,  047,  468 

64,  022,  863 

26.  02 

1857 . 

283,  569, 188 

63,  875,  905 

22.  53 

1858 . 

187,  385,  484 

41,  789,  620 

22.  30 

1859 . 

249,  966,  964 

49,  565,  824 

19.  83 

1860 . 

267,  891,  447 

53, 187,  511 

19.85 
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Tlie  comparison  would  be  more  complete  if  the  amount  of  estimated 
revenue  iu  each  year  were  included  in  the  table,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  collect  the  data.  As  it  is,  the  receipts  after  1846  do  not  indicate 
either  the  diminution  or  degree  of  fluctuation  that  the  opponents  of 
the  system  prognosticated,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Compared  with 
any  preceding  period  of  like  extent,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
of  trade,  and  consequently  of  income,  is  apparent. 

The  relation  between  the  dutiable  values  and  receipts,  as  shown  by 
the  percentage  table,  is  remarkably  steady.  The  sharp  decline  in 
1858  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  commercial  crisis  of  the  preceding 
year;  but  it  is  not  proportionately  as  great  as  some  in  the  preceding 
period. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  comparison  above  insti¬ 
tuted  is  between  a  pure  ad-valorem  and  a  mixed  system,  which,  it  may 
be  contended,  is  unfair,  as  it  leaves  the  question  open  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  fluctuations  in  the  results  of  the  mixed  system  are 
attributable  to  the  ad-valorem  element. 

As  a  purely  specific  system  has  never  prevailed  here,  we  have  to 
refer  to  Great  Britain  for  data  illustrating,  though  perhaps  imperfectly', 
the  results  of  such  a  syTstem. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated  and 
actual  revenue  from  customs  for  four  years,  compiled  from  Martin’s 
Statesman’s  Year-Books,  1873  to  1877,  exhibits  a  generally  close  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  receipts  and  estimates,  indicative  of  stability 
iu  the  practical  operation  of  the  system : 

Estimates.  Receipts.  Difference. 


1872- 73 .  £20,300,000  £21,033,000  +£733,000 

1873- 74  .  19, 603, 000  20, 339, 000  +  736, 000 

1874- 75-..* .  20,740,000  19,289,000  -1,451,000 

1875- 76  .  19,500,000  20,020,000  +  520,000 


While,  in  view  of  this  evidence,  and  of  the  lack  of  data  from  which 
to  judge  of  its  effect  in  this  country,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  hold 
the  specific  system  defective,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the 
facts  stated  iu  connection  with  the  trial  here  of  the  ad-valorem  system 
for  fourteen  years,  that  the  objection  made  to  it  as  being  unsound  in 
theory,  and  wholly  unreliable  for  revenue  purposes,  has  not  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  experience. 

But  the  more  important,  and,  indeed,  the  weightiest  objection  urged 
against  ad  valorems ,  with  respect  to  the  revenue,  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  the  full  duty  byr  that  system,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  commission  of  frauds. 

The  charge  has  always  been  put  forward  as  decisive,  and  is  credited 
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even  by  many  who  agree  that  the  impost  on  value  is  theoretically  the 
true  method. 

Its  importance  is  such  as  to  require  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  1795,  Secretary  Hamilton  reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that,  by  existing  laws,  about  one-tliird  of  the  duties  was  derived  from 
articles  rated  ad  valorem ,  and  adds :  “  In  other  nations,  where  this 
branch  of  revenue,  as  with  us,  is  of  principal  or  very  considerable 
conseqiffence,  and  where  no  peculiarity  of  situation  has  tended  to 
keep  the  rates  of  duty  low,  experience  has  led  to  contract  more  and 
more  the  number  of  articles  rated  ad  valorem ,  and,  of  course,  to  extend 
the  number  of  those  rated  specifically — that  is,  according  to  weight, 
measure,  or  other  rules  of  quantity.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  it 
is  to  guard  against  evasions,  which  infallibly  happen  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  when  duties  are  high.  #  *  *  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
that  this  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to 
that  of  the  revenue. 

u  It  is  believed  that  in  our  system  the  method  of  rating  ad  valorem 
could  with  convenience  be  brought  within  a  much  narrower  compass, 
and  it  is  evident  that,  to  do  so,  will  contribute  materially  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  revenue.”  (American  State  Papers — Finance — vol.  1,  p.  348.) 

Secretary  Gallatin,  reporting  to  the  Senate  in  1801,  said  :  u  In  order 
to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  value  of  goods  being  underrated 
in  the  invoices,  it  would  be  eligible  to  lay  specific  duties  on  all  such 
articles  now  paying  duties  ad  valorem  as  may  be  susceptible  of  that 
alteration.”  (American  State  Papers — Finance — vol.  1,  p.  702.) 

Secretary  Dallas,  reporting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1816, 
says :  u  Articles  imported  to  a  great  amount  should  rather  be  charged 
with  specific  duties  upon  their  weight  and  measure,  in  order  to  guard 
against  evasions  and  frauds  than  with  ad-valorem  duties  on  their  value.” 
(American  State  Papers — Finance — vol.  3,  p.  91.) 

Secretary  Crawford  in  1817,  in  the  report  concerning  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws  already  referred  to,  calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  frauds, 
particularly  in  the  importation  of  articles  upon  consignment  paying  ad- 
valorem  duties,  and  recommends  a  series  of  remedial  provisions,  which 
are  mainly  applicable  to  importations  subjected  to  ad-valorem  duty,  to 
which  he  adds :  “  Whatever  may  be  the  reliance  which  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  is  certainly  prudent 
to  diminish,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  list  of  articles  paying  ad-valorem 
duties,  and  submits  a  list  of  124  enumerations  to  be  transferred  to  the 
class  of  specifics.  In  1819  he  submitted  a  further  list.  (American  State 
Papers — Finance — vol.  3,  pp.  236,  415.) 
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In  1812,  Senator  (afterwards  President)  Buchanan,  speaking  on  the 
pending  tariff  hill,  opposed  all  ad-valorem  duties,  except  in  cases  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  article  imported,  it  was  not  possible  to  subject 
it  to  a  specific  duty,  and  referred  to  the  great  frauds  produced  by  that 
system,  charging  them  on  foreign  importers,  and  concluding  as  follows: 
u  Our  own  experience,  therefore,  ought  to  have  convinced  us  that  when¬ 
ever  it  is  possible,  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  we  ought  to  substitute 
specific  for  ad-valorem  duties.  These  continue  to  be  the  same  on  the 
same  articles,  notwithstanding  the  constant  fluctuations  i#  prices. 
They  afford  a  steady  revenue  to  the  country  and  an  equally  steady  in¬ 
cidental  protection.  When  commodities  are  usually  sold  by  weight  or 
measure,  you  may  always  subject  them  to  a  specific  duty,  and  this 
ought  always  to  be  done.” 

In  the  speech  of  Representative  Ingersoll,  (16  Globe,  1693,)  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  David  Lyon  is  cited,  he  having  been  twenty-five  years 
deputy  naval  officer  and  nine  years  a  deputy  collector  at  New  York. 
He  says  :  u  I  consider  that  the  ( ad-valorem )  system  has  induced  and 
fostered  the  cupidity  of  many  importers  systematically  to  undervalue 
the  cost  of  goods  in  their  invoices,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  intended  to  be  levied  by  our  laws,”  and  that  the  effect  of  it 
had  been  to  drive  honest,  fair,  and  conscientious  merchants  out  of  the 
trade.  This  speech  contains  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  question. 

Iii  the  communication,  in  1868,  of  Mr.  Dwight  Webb,  of  the  New 
York  custom-house,  to  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  his  view  of  this  subject  is  given  as  follows  :  u  Add  to  all  the 
foregoing  the  uncertainty  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  foreign  valu¬ 
ations  as  a  basis  for  ad-valorem  duties,  (although  the  most  equitable 
system,)  the  irregularity  and  frailty  of  the  present  system  is  made 
more  and  more  apparent.  To  obtain  the  requisite  evidence  to  over¬ 
come  uncertainty,  irregularity,  and  frauds,  incipient  and  actual,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  guards  thrown  around  it,  requires  a  combination  of 
efforts,  a  degree  of  skill,  patience,  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  customs 
officials,  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  rare,  and  an  amount  of  time,  too,  they 
are  quite  unable  to  bestow  on  this  branch  of  the  service.  Tire  number  of 
invoices  per  day  at  the  port  of  New  York  is,  on  the  average,  about  500, 
with  corresponding  entries,  and  when  we  take  into  the  account  that  these 
are  of  every  conceivable  variety,  as  to  classification,  quality  or  value, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  greatest  degree  of  fidelity,  astuteness,  and 
energy  is  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  Government  and  protect 
it  against  manifold  frauds.  So  complicated  is  the  present  system,  that  at 
every  step  in  its  execution  it  is  beset  with  almost  every  species  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  inducement  for  false  invoices,  false  valuations,  false  clas- 
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sifications,  false  entries,  irregular  or  false  manifests,  and,  however 
vigilant  other  agencies  of  the  Government  may  be,  it  is  but  the 
language  of  experience  and  reason  to  say  numerous  and  continued 
frauds  may  be  expected  in  some  form  or  other ;  and  it  is  self-evident 
the  higher  the  rates  of  duty  the  stronger  the  motive  or  inducement  to 
evade  the  laws ;  on  the  contrary,  little  or  no  efforts  will  be  made  to 
smuggle  merchandise  on  which  there  is  little  or  no  duty  imposed.  For 
all  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  might  be  given,  it  will  not  be 
considered  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  difficulties  of  an  organic 
character,  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  and  which  are  common  to  all 
ad-valorem  systems  everywhere,  are  well  nigh  insurmountable  under 
high  ad-valorem  rates.”  (Civil-service  Report,  p.  54.) 

He  calls  attention  also  to  the  fact  that,  “  by  reason  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  afforded  by  the  system  of  ad-valorem  duties,”  American  mer¬ 
chants  are  being  driven  out  of  the  importing  trade  in  the  leading 
branches  and  supplanted  by  a  system  of  consignments  to  agents, 
(p.  59  ;)  and,  after  stating  that  the  proportion  of  importations  by  con¬ 
signment  is  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  and  giving  some  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  undervaluation,  particularly  of  woollen  and  silk 
goods,  adds :  u  Of  the  157,000  (or  thereabouts)  invoices,  of  which  entry 
is  annually  made  at  the  port  of  New  York,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  from  the  above  figures,  and  information  from  other  sources, 
that  four  out  of  every  five  set  forth  a  foreign  value  less  than  the  actual 
wholesale  price  required  by  our  laws;  or,  in  other  words,  400  of  every 
500  daily  entered  at  New  York  are  fraudulent.”  (P.  G3.) 

Appraiser  Moore,  giving  his  opinion  at  our  request,  said:  “I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  specific  duties  are  far  preferable  in  all  cases  where  their 
adoption  is  practicable  to  those  of  ad-valorem ;”  and  in  recommending’ 
that  the  duty  be  made  specific  on  silks,  or  manufactures  of  which  silk 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  on  leather  gloves,  he 
states  as  a  reason,  that  great  frauds  are  practised  under  the  present 
system,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  values  of  such  articles  render¬ 
ing  imposition  upon  the  Government  both  safe  and  easy. 

The  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  great  value  to  be  attached  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  speak  from  personal  experience,  makes  the 
following  extract  of  a  communication  from  a  merchant  of  the  highest 
character,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  importing  business  for  nearly 
twenty  years  at  this  port,  of  especial  interest: 

“  There  is  one  great  evil,  however,  which  has  already  received  much 
attention,  the  correction  of  which  is  sa  important  that  I  venture  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  communication  to  you  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  full 
share  of  your  consideration  in  making  up  your  report.  I  refer  to  the 
undervaluation  of  invoices. 


“  This  is  tlie  most  insidious  enemy  with  which  the  importer  has  to 
contend,  and,  as  it  arises  from  tlie  tariff  itself,  can  only  be  corrected  by 
an  alteration  of  the  law  and  the  adoption  of  the  specific  principle  upon 
all  articles  that  can  be  counted,  weighed,  or  measured. 

“The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff,  be  the  offi¬ 
cials  ever  so  honest,  is  next  to  impossible  under  an  ad-valorem  system, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  fairness,  the  amounts  levied  under  it 
cannot  be  honestly  collected.  Its  tendency  is  demoralizing,  and  it  keeps 
open  the  door,  wide,  to  fraud. 

“Undervaluation  has  become  crystallized  into  a  system,  and  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  an  ad-valorem  duty  is  levied,  particularly 
where  the  rate  is  35  per  cent,  or  over.  Where  the  rate  is  50  per  cent. 
or  60  per  cent.,  as  upon  leather  gloves  and  silks,  the  temptation  is  very 
great  and  the  chancep  of  detection  slight. 

“At  first,  invoices  were  undervalued  about  9  per  cent.,  as  an  advance 
to  full  market  value  by  the  appraiser  involved  no  penalty,  but  this  was 
practised  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  was  so  free  from  danger,  that  com¬ 
petition  among  the  undervaluers  themselves  destroyed  the  small  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  and  necessitated  greater  reduction  from  the  market  price; 
this  has  been  going  on  from  year  to  year  to  such  an  extent,  and  with 
so  many  houses,  that  the  appraiser  is  rarely  able  to  detect  the  fraud, 
because  so  many  invoices  from  the  same  locality  agree. 

“If  upon  reliable  information  he  should  advance  an  invoice  beyond 
10  per  cent.,  involving  a  penalty,  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  in  many 
cases,  would  be  against  him,  as  the  honest  importer  has,  in  a  measure, 
been  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  undervaluers  are  compelled  to  pro¬ 
tect  each  other  to  save  themselves. 

“No  matter  how  expert  the  custom-house  appraiser  maybe,  without 
actual  guides  of  the  market  value  at  the  place  of  production  at  the  time 
of  export,  he  is  both  powerless  and  incompetent,  and  many  of  the  sins 
of  which  lie  is  accused  should  be  charged  to  the  ad-valorem  system. 

“  Where  a  high  rate  of  duty  is  levied  no  precaution  can  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  smuggling,  as  new  modes  will  be  invented  as  soon  as  old  ones  are 
detected,  but  undervaluation,  which  is  much  more  serious,  as  it  covers 
values  which  could  not  possibly  be  smuggled,  can  be  prevented  by 
levying  duties  upon  specific  quantities. 

“  This  might  work  some  little  hardship,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  low  grades  of  goods,  but  it  is  the  only  safe  course. 
Where  goods  can  be  counted,  weighed,  or  measured,  and  a  specific 
duty  is  levied  upon  any  of  these  quantities,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  appraisement  is  simplified,  and,  instead  of  requiring  an 
appraiser  or  examiner  to  be  an  expert  in  a  thousand  and  one  articles, 
any  official  of  ordinary  intelligence  is  competent  to  count,  weigh,  or 
measure. 

“  Besides,  quantities  are  so  easily  demonstrated  that  contention,  and 
long  and  tedious  correspondence  with  the  Department  at  Washington, 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  importer  escape  overstaying  his  market  from 
detention  of  goods. 

“  To  show  how  well  our  ad-valorem  tariff  is  understood  abroad,  and 
how  its  duties  are  systematically  evaded  among  the  many  instances 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  recall  the  following  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  *  *  #  *  *  *  * 

“  These  three  instances,  from  distinct  and  widely-distant  points, 
show'  how  thoroughly  our  tariff  is  understood  on  the  Continent,  and 
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with  what  little  compunction  false  declarations  are  made  before  our 
■consuls. 

“It  is  well  understood  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that 
goods  cannot  be  profitably  handled  in  the  United  States  that  pay  full 
duty  on  market  value,  and  manufacturers  and  foreign  agents  think  they 
are  justified  in  making  their  own  prices  on  the  invoices,  although  through 
either  a  verbal  or  written  understanding  the  agent  in  the  United  States 
is  fully  informed  as  to  the  Ml  market  value  at  the  place  of  production, 
and  is  expected  to  realize  and  remit  it. 

“  Besides,  where  these  frauds  have  been  detected  and  clearly  proven, 
the  Government,  in  most  cases,  has  accepted  a  money  settlement  in¬ 
stead  of  inflicting  punishment,  and  even  with  these  sometimes  heavy 
payments  the  business  has  proved  profitable. 

“  The  substitution  asked  for  would  force  all  who  seek  to  make  their 
profits  by  defrauding  the  Government  of  its  legal  duties  into  actual 
smuggling,  from  which  the  majority  would  shrink  ;  the  more  depraved 
might  take  a  risk  fraught  with  so  much  danger,  but  the  number  would 
be  small.” 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  change,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  ad-valorem  to  specific 
duties,  say  that  no  recommendation  has  excited  so  much  interest  among 
importers  as  this,  and  that  Avhile  many  of  them  declined  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  point,  owing  to  the  lack  of  special  knowledge ;  of  those 
who  did,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  in  favor  of  and  five  only  against 
the  change. 

One  of  the  committee  says,  it  is  the  general  conviction  that  not 
much  over  GO  per  cent,  of  the  proper  ad-valorem  duties  is  collected,  and 
that,  unless  the  change  is  made,  all  respectable  importers  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  business,  and  importing  pass  out  of  the  hands 
of  men  of  character. 

In  opposition  to  this  current  of  opinion  and  testimony  stands,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  only  the  views  of  Secretary  Walker 
in  his  report,  and  of  the  supporters  before  mentioned  of  the  tariff  bill 
of  1846,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  in  a  speech  on  the  tariff,  in 
the  Senate,  March  1,  1842,  (Globe,  vol.  11,  Part  1,  p.  269,)  maintained 
that  the  ad-valorem  system  was  best.  As  reported,  “  he  admitted  there 
was  one  objection  to  the  ad-valorem  form — that  of  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  real  value — but,  he  contended,  the  ad-valorem  principle  could  be 
carried  out  better  than  any  other.  He  believed  it  was  best,  and,  when 
uniform,  frauds  could  be  better  escaped  than  under  a  different  form. 
He  quoted  instances  of  fraud  under  specific  duties.  He  was  therefore 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  ad-valorem  duty  even  if  obliged 
to  go  up  to  33^  per  cent.” 

The  speech  of  Senator  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  contains  the  substance 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  then-proposed  change  on  this  point. 

3  p  o 
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He  argues  that  art  valorems  are  best  for  all  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
aud  that  the  objection  that  they  are  not.  reliable  on  account  of  easily 
admitting  of  frauds,  is  fallacious,  and,  in  support  of  this,  states  that 
more  than  half  of  the  revenue  under  the  then-existing  tariff  (1842) 
was  derived  from  ad  valorems.  He  calculates  the  amount  of  profit 
that  would  be  made  on  undervaluations  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  per 
per  cent.,  and  considers  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  tempt  importers 
to  incur  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  law.  But,  if  it  should  be,  he  thinks 
the  undervaluation  could  not  escape  detection  by  the  system  of  ap¬ 
praisement  provided,  aud  thinks  the  difficulties  apprehended,  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  correct  appraisement,  imaginary.  He  says  the  complaints  of 
fraud  in  invoices  arise  from  the  home  manufacturers  and  not  from 
importers,  and  reads  from  the  report  of  an  investigating  commission 
of  the  House  to  show  that  no  such  frauds  had  been  proved  to  them ; 
also,  from  a  statement  of  appraisers  in  New  York  of  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  that  there  had  been  no  frauds  of  consequence  in  those  articles 
in  their  experience.  He  charges,  also,  that  the  changes  from  ad  valo¬ 
rems  to  specifics,  in  past  tariff  legislation,  were  not  on  account  of 
frauds  under  the  former,  but  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  enor¬ 
mous  rates  of  duty  imposed  for  purposes  of  protection  to  interested 
parties.  He  reviews  the  history  of  these  changes,  and  gives  examples 
showing,  as  he  claims,  the  truth  of  his  position. 

He  further  objects  to  specifics,  that  they  increase  the  expense  and 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  revenue;  that  they  require 
an  army  of  weighers,  gaugers,  measurers,  and  clerks,  aud  give  rise  to 
vexatious  questions  to  trouble  the  departments  and  the  courts.  He 
asserts  that  the  contested  cases  under  specifics  are  as  ten  to  one  com¬ 
pared  with  art  valorems ;  that  the  difficulty  of  classification  of  goods 
liable  to  such  duties  is  almost  insuperable,  and  that  the  danger  of 
mistake,  collusion,  and  fraud  is  far  more  to  be  apprehended  under  a 
specific  than  under  an  ad-valorem  system.  His  argument  on  this  last 
point  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  question  of  duty  passes  under  the 
investigation  of  a  series  of  officers — namely,  the  examiners  and  ap¬ 
praisers  and  the  collector  and  Ids  deputies — who  are  not  only  interested, 
by  the  prospect  of  reward,  to  detect  undervaluation,  but  who  are  so 
numerous  as  to  reduce  the  chance  of  collusion  or  corruption  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  while  in  the  other  case  a  single  weigher,  gauger,  or  measurer 
determines  everything,  thus  increasing  the  liability  of  loss  by  mistake 
or  fraud. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  weight  of  evidence  given 
on  this  point  bears  heavily  against  the  art-valorem  system,  as  having 
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been  found,  in  the  revenue  experience  of  this  country,  peculiarly  liable 
to  attempts  at  fraud  and  evasion.  Whether  the  experience  of  other 
countries  has  been  similar  would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive 
inquiry  had  we  the  time  and  means  to  pursue  it.  That  it  lias  been  is 
indicated,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  specific  system  is  generally,  if 
not  universally,  employed;  there  having  been  in  some  cases — as,  for 
instance,  in  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Portugal — a  more  or  less 
gradual  change  from,  and  abandonment  of,  the  ad-valorem  system. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  in  his  speech,  quotes  from  the  parliamentary  report 
of  Mr.  Hume,  in  1840,  certain  testimony,  as  follows  :  Dr.  Bowring  said 
the  principal  disadvantage  of  the  (specific)  system  was  that  it  imposed 
the  heaviest  duties  on  the  coarsest  articles.  But  when  asked  whether 
he  would  abandon  the  system  on  this  account,  said  “no,  it  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  efficacious,  because  there  is  no  officer,  however  unin¬ 
structed,  who  cannot  easily  apply  the  system,  and  because  it  is  least 
liable  to  evasion.”  John  Dillon  said:  “The  fairest  mode  of  levying  a 
duty  theoretically  is  upon  the  value;  but  to  that  very  great  practical 
objections  lie.  It  is  exposed  to  evasion,  and  is  constantly  evaded.  It 
is  admitted  almost  by  all,  and  few  attempt  to  deny,  that,  when  they 
make  returns  of  value,  they  make  false  returns — it  is  done  in  the  most 
open  and  undisguised  manner.” 

So,  also,  in  a  consular  report  on  the  revenue  system  of  Portugal,  it  is 
said,  as  to  a  recent  change  therein,  that  it  was  made  necessary  by  the 
defects  of  that  previously  existing — “the  system  of  ad-valorem  duties 
having  been  found  deficient  on  account  of  the  frequent  frauds  practised 
by  importing  merchants,  through  fictitious  invoices  and  undervalu¬ 
ation  of  goods.”  (Ex.  Doc.  163,  27th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  vol.  3,  p.  382.) 

Assuming  from  all  this,  as  we  reasonably  may,  that  there  is  substan¬ 
tial  ground  for  distrusting  the  practical  efficiency  of  an  ad-valorem 
system,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises  as  to  what  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  defect  in  a  system  generally  conceded  to  be  preferable  in 
theory. 

To  answer  this  intelligently,  we  should  have  some  definite  conception 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  loss  incurred,  and  of  the  proportion  in 
which  the  same  may  be  chargeable  to  defects  of  the  system,  or  to  other 
causes,  and  also  the  means  of  comparing  the  loss  from  defects  peculiar 
to  the  system  with  that  arising  from  such  defects  in  the  rival  system. 

This  is  of  especial  importance,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  make  loose,  sweep¬ 
ing  charges  of  frauds,  but  very  difficult  to  procure  the  data  for  proving 
them.  We  have  no  means  of  furnishing  the  needed  information,  but 
will  briefly  refer  to  some  things  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  point. 
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It  is  well  known  that  frauds,  on  importation  of  goods  subject  to  ad- 
valorem  duty,  are  committed  by  means  of  undervaluation  on  the  in¬ 
voice.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  insignificant.  But  to  state  the 
amount  annually  lost  by  undervaluation  would,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  impossible,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  escape  detection.  Some  idea  of  the  amount 
may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  amounts  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  under  the  customs  revenue,  sued  for  and  col¬ 
lected  : 


Suits. 

Amount  sued  for. 

Collections. 

1871 . . . . 

518 

$7,452,209  98 

$561, 159  77 

1872 . 

432 

3, 189,421  71 

350,961  70 

1873 . 

331 

4, 151,944  67 

573, 522  24 

1874 . 

537 

8,  063,  488  04 

348,540  78 

1875 . 

186 

607, 489  25 

126,  826  90 

1876 . 

198 

243,337  49 

42,725  69 

Examination  of  the  returns  from  which  these  figures  are  derived 
would  show  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  aggregate  sued  for  and 
collected,  prior  at  least  to  1875,  is  from  forfeiture-suits  for  undervalu¬ 
ation.  As  the  amount  sued  for  in  such  cases  was  the  total  value  of  the 
invoice,  the  amount  of  undervaluation  is  practically  undeterminable; 
but  assuming  the  average  amount  annually  sued  for,  in  a  series  of  years, 
to  be  $3,000,000,  and  the  undervaluation  to  be  25  per  cent.,  the  sum 
total  of  detected  undervaluation  would  be  no  more  than  $750,000, 
on  which  the  loss  of  duty  (averaged  at  one-third)  would  be  $250,000, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  collections  from 
ad  valor ems  in  1876.  This  goes  to  show  that  an  insignificant  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  undervaluation  is  detected,  or  that  the  amount 
is  greatly  exaggerated. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the  opinion  of  merchants  and 
others,  who  may  be  presumably  qualified  to  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  has  been,  and  is  carried,  and  have  already  given  at 
length  the  views,  apparently  well  considered,  both  of  merchants  and 
officials,  on  this  point.  Thus  Mr.  Bobbins,  representing  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  declared  it  to  be  the  general  conviction  of  the 
largest  and  most  intelligent  importers  that  not  much  over  60  per 
centum  of  the  ad-valorem  dues  are  collected;  according  to  which  ratio 
the  loss  in  1876  would  be  upwards  of  $25,000,000.  Mr.  Webb  states, 
on  the  authority  of  an  agent  of  the  Treasury,  who  investigated  the 
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matter  abroad,  that  the  average  undervaluation  of  woollen  goods  and 
wines  and  drugs  combined  will  not  (1867)  fall  below  35  per  centum, 
and  that  of  silk  ribbons  is  fixed  at  15  and  18  per  cent.  He  estimates  an 
annual  loss  of  revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  of  at  least  $80,000,000. 
We  call  especial  attention  also  to  the  statement  of  one  of  our  leading- 
importers  before  mentioned.  In  one  case  referred  to  by  him  the  actual 
value  of  the  goods  was  1,330  florins,  invoiced  at  800. 

In  connection  with  these  large,  and,  perhaps,  reliable  estimates  of 
the  loss  from  the  source  in  question,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Young,  chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  as  expressed  in  his  monthly 
report  for  February,  1871,  and  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  quotation  of  the  entire  statement : 

“  Smuggling  and  Undervaluation. — From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject  during  the  past  four  years,  the  undersigned  considers  an 
addition  of  3  per  cent,  to  the  total  value  of  the  imports  for  undervalua¬ 
tion  and  smuggling,  as  an  ample  allowance.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  bulky  nor  free  goods  are  smuggled,  and  that  merchandise 
paying  specific  duties  will  not  be  undervalued.  What  kind  of  goods 
will  probably  be  smuggled?  Precious-stones,  jewelry,  watches,  silks, 
fine  laces,  &c.  An  examination  of  the  official  returns  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  published  by  the  bureau,  will  show  that  the  total  value  of 
free  and  dutiable  merchandise  which  entered  into  consumption  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $138,000,000, 
3  per  cent,  on  which  is  $13,140,000.  The  following  were  the  imports  of 
goods  most  easily  smuggled : 


Precious -stones .  $2,678,368 

Jewelry  and  all  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver .  1,  030,  510 

W atelies  and  watch-materials .  3,  039, 512 

Silk  dress-goods .  16,  353,  380 


23,101,770 

which,  with  fine  lawns  and  embroideries,  probably  reached  $26,000,000. 
The  13,000,000  above  estimated  is  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  such  of  these  articles  as  paid  duty.  Is  it  believed  that  the  under¬ 
valuations  and  smuggling  of  such  articles  as  the  above  named  amount 
to  $13,000,000  annually  ?  Perhaps,  of  precious-stones,  jewelry,  watches, 
laces,  and  embroideries,  it  may  reach  $5,000,000,  but  cannot  amount  to 
$8,000,000  on  silk  goods.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  an  addition 
of  3  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  evasions  of  the  revenue,  such  addition  amounting  in  the  period  un¬ 
der  review  (1863—1870)  to  $146,861,754.” 

As  it  is  desirable,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  to  fix  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  on  ad  valorems ,  we  apply  the  foregoing  view  to  1876, 
in  which  the  duties  of  that  class  were  $43,500,000.  The  declared 
value  of  all  consumption  imports  was  $480,000,000,  3  per  cent,  on 
which  would  be  $14,400,000.  As  the  articles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Young 
are  subject  to  ad-valorem  duties,  the  result  is,  that  the  value  of  ad-valorem 
imports  of  that  year  should  be  increased  by  about  $15,000,000,  and 
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taking  the  average  duty  at  one-third,  a  probable  loss  of  $5,000,000  in 
that  year,  by  all  forms  of  evasion  of  the  revenue  on  goods  subject  to 
such  duties,  is  indicated.  As  a  considerable  part  of  this  would  be  from 
uncustomed  goods,  the  loss  by  undervaluation  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
much  more  than  five  per  centum  on  the  whole  amount  actually  collected. 
This  differs  widely  from  the  estimates  previously  given,  and  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  without  fuller 
investigation  and  more  definite  and  complete  information.  The  mer¬ 
chants  who  complain  that  their  business  is  being  destroyed  by  such 
frauds,  must  be  able,  and  ought  surely  to  be  willing,  to  furnish  the 
needed  details,  and  no  more  important  duty  can  rest  with  the  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  than  to  provide  efficient  means  for  the  determination  of 
the  facts  and  the  remedy  of  the  evils  that  may  be  discovered. 

The  difficulty  of  reaching  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
frauds,  makes  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institute  any  relia¬ 
ble  comparison  between  the  two  systems  as  to  their  relative  liability  to 
loss  from  fraud,  for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  specific  system  is 
exempt  therefrom.  In  imports  of  sugar  and  molasses,  for  example, 
from  which  nearly  as  much  duty  is  realized  as  from  all  ad  valorems ,  it  is 
notorious  that  great  frauds  have  been  and  are  committed,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  articles  on  the  list.  They  will  differ,  of  course, 
in  their  nature,  being  usually  in  the  form  of  false  classification  and 
false  returns  of  quantity ;  but  that  they  exist,  and  are  of  serious  mag¬ 
nitude,  is  undeniable. 

That  there  is  a  common  cause  generating  evasion  of  the  law  in  both 
systems  is  clearly  indicated,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
found  in  tire  high  rates  of  duty  which  characterize  our  tariff,  the  neces¬ 
sity  or  policy  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  consider.  Indeed, 
with  existing  necessities  for  a  large  revenue,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
comparatively  high  rates  of  duty  will  be  required  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come — rates  so  high  as  inevitably  to  beget  illicit  trading  under 
any  system — and  the  practical  question  is,  how,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  can  the  danger  to  the  revenue  from  this  source  be  most  effectu¬ 
ally  avoided '? 

While  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  legislative  ingenuity  can  frame  a 
system  that  will  wholly  prevent  contraband  traffic,  if  the  margin  of 
profit  therefrom  be  sufficient,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  stimulate  the  counter 
ingenuity  of  those  whose  interests  are  involved,  that  only  makes  it 
the  more  incumbent  on  Congress  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  those  who 
are  suffering  from  evils  for  which  the  law  is  responsible,  and  to  give  its 
best  energies  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their  relief. 
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Conceding,  as  we  must,  that  the  complaints  which  their  experience 
of  the  operation  of  existing  laws  has  drawn  forth  establish  the  fact 
that,  after  making  all  proper  allowance  for  the  effect  of  causes  like  the 
last  mentioned,  there  remain  defects  peculiar  to  the  ad-valorem  system, 
which  chiefly  account  for  its  failure,  it  has  to  be  considered  whether 
these  are  curable  by  legislation,  or  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  system  is  practicable. 

The  inherent  cause  of  its  ineffectiveness  does  not  proceed  from  any 
theoretical  defect,  as  has  been  shown,  but  arises  from  the  inability,  or 
failure,  to  provide  suitable  means  and  instruments  for  its  practical 
execution. 

The  system  involves  and  depends  on  the  determination  of  the  foreign- 
market  value  of  each  dutiable  importation  at  a  given  time  and  place. 
This,  under  some  circumstances,  is  a  simple,  and  under  others  a  very 
complicated  question.  It  manifestly  requires  great  skill  and  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  official  staff  intrusted  with  its  decision,  and  very 
complete  appliances  for  information  as  to  the  coarse  of  foreign  markets ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  which  should 
make  this  impracticable  in  the  Government  service.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  must  possess  the  same  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  information,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in  acquiring  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  and  training,  nor  in  obtaining  the  services  of  expert 
employes,  and  shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  our  Government, 
with  its  unlimited  resources,  to  accomplish  that  which  every  considera¬ 
ble  importer  does  as  a  matter  of  course?  We  venture  to  say  that  many 
business  men  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  and  guarantee  the 
collection  of  the  proper  duty  from  ad  valorems  for  a  moderate  percent¬ 
age  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  alleged  to  be  lost 
annually  to  the  revenue  by  undervaluation. 

If  this  Anew  be  correct,  the  failure  is  due  to  defective  administration, 
and  as  in  our  former  report  we  gave  somewhat  at  length  our  conclu¬ 
sions  and  opinion  respecting  the  organization  and  procedure  of  that 
branch  of  the  service,  which  is  especially  charged  with  determining 
the  correctness  of  declared  values  of  dutiable  imports,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here.  So  far  as  we  know,  or  have  the  means  of  judging, 
the  business  of  appraisement  is  as  well  conducted  now  as  it  has  been 
since  1829,  and,  perhaps,  as  at  any  time ;  and  if,  as  the  evidence  tends 
to  show,  it  has  never  been  so  conducted  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  ad-valorem  system,  because  those  in  authority  have  neglected  to 
provide  for  carrying  on  this  important  public  business  on  ordinary 
business  principles,  it  would  seem  that  the  system  has  never  had  a  fair 
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trial  with  us.  With  the  prevailing  high  rates  of  duty,  the  injury  to> 
both  public  and  private  interests  from  this  condition  of  things  is  pro¬ 
portionately  increased,  and  the  alternative  appears  to  be  forced  upon 
us  of  raising  the  service  to  the  standard  required  by  the  system,  or  of 
scaling  the  system  down  to  the  level  of  the  service.  The  latter  course 
seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  practical  solution,  and 
until  some  radical  change  in  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  this 
service  has  been  governed  and  executed  shall  be  made,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  safer  to  adopt  the  policy  most  approved  by  general  experience. 

But  this  leads  at  once  to  the  even  more  complicated  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  or  safe  to  eliminate  existing  ad  ralorems 
from  the  tariff  by  transfer  to  the  other  system,  and  this  difficulty  is 
recognized  in  the  recommendations  of  our  merchants  under  consider¬ 
ation,  which,  as  will  be  observed,  are  very  guarded  in  expression.  The 
views  of  the  committee  of  the  Drug  Exchange  on  this  point  are  so 
pertinent  and  well  considered  that  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  them, 
as  follows: 

“It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  practicable,  specific  duties  should  be  substituted  for  ad-valorem  du¬ 
ties.  We  are  not  prepared,  however,  to  recommend  a  total  abolition 
of  ad-valorem  duties. 

“Where  articles  are  liable  to  marked  fluctuations  in  value,  or  where 
they  differ  widely  in  quality,  we  believe  ad-valorem  duties  to  be  prefer¬ 
able.  Whether  we  regard  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  to  revenue, 
or  those  of  domestic  manufacturers  as  competing  with  the  skill  and 
labor  of  foreign  producers,  we  consider  that  great  care  and  consider¬ 
able  deliberation  is  called  for  before  deciding  upon  any  radical  change 
in  this  direction.  As  a  matter  of  revenue,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  Treasury  were  a  uniform  rate  of  specific  duty 
to  be  placed  upon  all  grades  of  silks,  cottons,  or  woollens :  for  instance, 
that  a  silk  worth  the  equivalent  of  fifty  cents  per  yard  in  France 
should  pay  the  same  duty  per  yard  as  one  worth  two  dollars  or  three 
dollars,  or  that  the  finest  grades  of  woollens  should  pay  the  same  rate 
as  the  coarsest  and  cheapest. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consult  the  interests  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  consider  the  additional  labor  and  skill  bestowed  upon 
goods  advanced  to  a  very  high  condition  of  quality,  fineness,  and 
finish,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  relative  position  of  home  and  foreign 
producers  should  be  considered,  and  countervailing  duties  be  levied  to 
offset  difference  in  price  of  skilled  labor,  and  any  other  disadvantages 
to  which  our  own  people  may  be  subjected. 

“  If  it  should  be  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  unwise  to  impose  the  same 
rate  of  duty  irrespective  of  quality  and  value,  but  still  a  preference  be 
given  to  specific  over  ad-valorem  duties,  then  a  very  complex  tariff  bill 
becomes  a  necessity,  and  this  we  can  illustrate  by  selecting  from  the 
French  (treaty)  tariff  a  very  simple  item — namely,  ‘cotton  threads.’” 

Extracts  from  the  tariff  are  given  showing  forty-five  rates  of  specific 
duty  for  single  cotton  threads,  varying  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
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thread  and  their  character,  as  bleached,  unbleached,  or  colored,  and  a 
like  number  of  rates  on  double-twist  cotton  threads,  varying  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  the  committee  further  remark  : 

“  This  is  an  extremely  elaborate  system,  but  clearly  shows  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  may  become  to  levy  specific  duties,  if  we  intend  to  impose  duties 
varying  with  quality. 

“We  are  of  opinion  that  the  immense  amount  of  labor  required  to 
form  such  a  tariff  bill,  (as  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
grading  specific  duties  according  to  quality,)  and  the  trouble  attending 
the  examination,  &c.,  of  the  goods,  would  not  be  favorably  received  in  this 
country.  Hence  we  think  that  ad-valorem  duties  may  be  preferable 
under  some  circumstances.” 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  clear  and  intelligent  statement,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  complex  and  delicate  questions  to  which  the  proposed 
change  must  give  rise,  and  enforcing  the  extreme  caution  which  should 
characterize  legislative  interference  with  commercial  interests  in  con¬ 
ducting  what  must  be  with  us  largely  an  experiment  in  an  untried  field, 
as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  annexed  Appendix  D. 

But  the  suggestion  will  naturally  arise  in  this  connection,  that  we 
have  at  least  the  experience  and  example  of  other  nations  as  a  guide, 
and  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The  history  of 
tariff  legislation  of  the  chief  commercial  peoples,  if  accessible,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  instructive,  and  it  should  be  investigated  and 
carefully  studied  in  all  its  bearings  on  this  point.  The  scanty  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  at  hand  may  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  some  features 
of  the  case. 

In  McCnllough’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  under  the  title  “Tariff,”  is 
found  a  comparative  scliedide  of  the  British  tariffs  of  1787,  1819,  and 
1834,  showing  a  good  many  changes  from  ad  valorems  to  specifics,  and 
having  some  suggestive  remarks  in  connection;  also  the  Austrian  tariff 
of  1838,  in  which  textile  and  other  advanced  manufactures  are  ad 
valorem ,  and  the  Bussian  tariff  of  1837,  which  is  wholly  specific.  Refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made,  also,  to  a  report  prepared  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1842,  which  is  Document  No.  163,  in 
Executive  Docs.  27 th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  vol.  3.  It  contains  schedules  of 
the  then-existing  tariffs  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  are  compared  with  that  of  this  country. 

Of  957  enumerations  in  the  British  tariff,  there  are  539  specifics  and 
418  ad  valorems ,  the  latter  not  differing,  generally,  in  nature,  from  our 
own.  The  French  tariff  is  almost  entirely  specific,  the  ad  valorems  be¬ 
ing  only  about  35  in  number  and  composed  mostly  of  such  articles  as 
works  of  art,  antiquities,  specimens  of  natural  history,  anatomical 
preparations,  philosophical  apparatus,  artificial  flowers,  personal  bag- 
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gage,  cabinets  of  coins,  gloves,  models,  laces,  prints  and  engravings, 
exotic  plants,  combed  and  unmanufactured  wool. 

The  Spanish  and  Brazilian  tariffs  are  rated  by  a  percentage  duty  on 
a  fixed  value  on  a  fixed  number,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  which  would  seem  to  be,  in  substance,  a  specific  system. 

The  Russian  enumerations  are  altogether  specific,  as  are  those  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  with  trifling  exceptions. 

The  tariffs  of  the  Hanse  towns  are  said  to  be  ad  valorem ,  but  the 
highest  duty  in  any  one  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent.  (P.  42.) 

In  the  Austrian  tariff,  then  lately  framed,  it  is  said  the  principle  of 
the  payment  of  duties  by  weight  instead  of  ad  valorem ,  as  before  as¬ 
sessed,  was  established  in  accordance  with  the  requisition  of  a  royal 
decree. 

It  is  stated,  also,  as  to  the  Zollverein,  in  1840,  that  it  levied  all  duties 
by  weight,  except  on  corn,  seeds,  wool,  and  stone.  (16  Globe,  971.) 

The  manifest  tendency  thus  shown  toward  the  specific  system  has 
continued,  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  The  present  British  tariff,  (1876,) 
with  56  enumerations,  includes  but  one  ad  valorem,  “essence  of  spruce,” 
and  most  of  the  customs  revenue,  averaging  £20,000,000,  is  collected 
from  tobacco,  spirits,  tea,  and  wine.  (Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1877, 
p.  259.)  No  inference  of  value  for  the  present  purpose  can  be  drawn, 
however,  from  the  general  statement  that  these  tariffs  are  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  specific.  The  chief  benefit  of  a  comparison  would  be  in 
the  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  tariff  disposes  of  the 
particular  articles  classed  by  us  as  ad  valorem*,  and  it  is  noticeable  in 
regard  to  most  of  them  that  the  difficulty  is  simply  and  effectually  ob¬ 
viated  by  their  being  untaxed  in  the  British  tariff,  and  classed  in  the 
French  as  prohibited. 

The  enumeration  of  certain  classes  as  ad  valorem* ,  in  so  radical  a 
specific  tariff  as  the  French,  indicates  very  strongly  the  impractica¬ 
bility  of  an  indiscriminate  change  to  specific  rates,  and  the  necessity 
of  resorting,  in  a  general  tariff  act,  to  both  modes  of  classification;  but 
any  attempt  to  develop  the  principles  which  underlie  a  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  systems  in  our  legislation  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  questions  of  national  policy,  on  which  the 
public  has  been,  and  will  doubtless  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be, 
divided  in  sentiment,  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  nature  of  an  ad-valorem  charge  is  apparent  enough,  but  it  may 
be  of  advantage  to  consider  briefly  how  a  specific  duty  is,  or  should  be, 
determined. 

Unless  it  is  intended  practically  to  prevent  importation  of  an  article, 
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as  when  the  proposed  British  tariff  of  1841  laid  specific  duties  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1,000,  1,200,  and  1,600  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  articles  of 
staple  production  here,  (Doc.  163,  before  mentioned,  p.  116,)  the  spe¬ 
cific  rate  is  really  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  mercantile  value  of  some  sort, 
and  for  revenue  purposes  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be  so  proportioned 
thereto  as  not  unduly  to  check  consumption  of  foreign  commodities 
and  the  freedom  of  exchange  with  other  nations.  It  may  be,  as 
charged  in  the  tariff  debate  of  1846,  that  it  has  been  used  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  protection ;  but  that  is  not  a  necessary  feature  of  the  system. 
That  which  is  peculiar  to  it  ,is,  that  when  a  certain  basis  of  value  has, 
by  computation  of  average  price  of  an  article  or  of  articles  in  a  common 
class,  been  once  determined,  and  a  rate  of  charge  thereon  adopted,  the 
law  makes  the  relation  invariable,  and  disregards  the  actual  variations 
that  may  thereafter  occur.  It  is,  in  fact,  therefore,  or  should  be,  an 
ad  valorem ,  fixed  by  law,  upon  a  careful  average  of  actual  values,  and 
made  unchangeable  for  revenue  purposes. 

This  procedure,  though  unscientific  in  appearance,  may  be  of  conve¬ 
nience,  as  disposing,  once  for  all,  of  the  question  of  value,  and  when 
applied  to  a  case  where  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  quality  or 
price  of  an  article,  and  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  is  included 
in  the  enumerated  class,  its  practical  advantages  are  manifest;  but 
such  favorable  conditions  are  not  often  presented.  In  very  many,  if 
not  in  most,  articles  of  general  consumption,  there  is  a  very  wide  range 
of  difference  in  character  and  quality,  and  so  in  price — as,  for  instance, 
in  textile  fabrics,  simple  and  compound,  leather  goods,  watches,  pre¬ 
cious-stones,  jewelry,  and  ornaments. 

The  injustice  of  affixing  the  same  charge  on  the  coarser,  cheaper 
productions  which  the  poorer  classes  consume  as  on  the  higher  grades 
which  only  the  rich  can  afford  is  apparent;  but  this  difficulty  can  only 
be  overcome  by  a  minute  and  elaborately-graduated  classification  which 
calls  for  an  amount  of  labor  and  judgment  and  technical  knowledge  in 
framing  and  applying  it  far  exceeding  the  requirements  of  our  tariff 
legislation  hitherto. 

This  difficulty  of  classification,  particularly  as  affecting  articles 
greatly  advanced  or  perfected  by  manufacture  from  the  raw  material, 
is  the  chief  objection  urged  against  the  system,  and  it  certainly  should 
be  carefully  considered  whether  the  application  of  a  rigid  scale  of  im¬ 
posts  in  such  cases,  even  with  the  best  classification  it  is  possible  to 
devise,  would  not  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  commerce  therein. 
There  are  some  things  indeed — as,  for  example,  works  of  art,  instru¬ 
ments,  machinery,  fancy  articles,  and  the  like,  (as  we  have  seen  by 
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illustration  from  the  French  tariff) — which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  reduce  to  a  specific  classification  that  would  not  be  either  unjust  or 
absurd. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  a  specific  rate  can  be  laid  on  anything’ 
which  is  dealt  in  by  any  form  of  measure  of  quantity;  but  it  will  be 
seen  from  what  has  been  stated  that  there  are  practical  limits  to  this,, 
unless  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  without  regard  to  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  commerce.  Any  considerable  extension,  therefore,  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  system  beyond  its  present  limits  that  shall  be  devised  in  the  spirit 
of  scientific,  as  distinguished  from  empirical,  legislation  must  vastly 
multiply  the  classifications  of  the  tariff,  and  will  tend,  in  consequence, 
to  a  great  increase  of  the  official  force  required  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness — a  result  which  may  be  better  comprehended  perhaps  by  referring- 
to  Great  Britain  and  France  as  examples  of  the  purely  specific  system. 

The  collections  from  customs  in  Great  Britain  for  a  series  of  years 
past  average  about  $100,000,000,  and  this  amount,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  collected  chiefly  from  five  or  six  articles.  In  Appendix  H  of  the 
Civil-Service  Report  the  total  force  of  the  custom-house  service  is  given 
as  5,850. 

In  France  the  actual  revenue  from  customs  and  salt  in  1869  was 
144,612,873  francs,  and  from  indirect  taxes  627,379,876  francs.  (States¬ 
man’s  Year-Book,  1877.)  A  tabular  statement  of  the  civil-service  will 
be  found  in  Exhibit  I  of  the  above-mentioned  report  showing  30,000 
employes  in  the  customs  and  18,000  in  the  division  of  indirect  taxes. 
Consul  Bigelow’s  report  (p.  195)  gives  a  detailed  statement  respecting 
the  customs  force. 

Under  our  system,  on  an  average  $175,000,000  of  duties  have  been 
collected  annually  during  the  past  ten  years  on  an  average  dutiable 
rate  of  43  per  cent.,  (Statistical  Report  No.  4, 1877,  p.  546,)  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  best  information,  by  a  force  never  exceeding  5,000. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  specific  system  may  be  applied  with 
us  most  easily  and  beneficially  to  bulky  and  heavy  products,  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  simpler  manufactures — things  having  a  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  standard  of  quality  and  not  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  value, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  comparative  schedules  already  given;  and  it 
may  well  be  presumed,  also,  that  the  uniformity  with  which  certain  of 
our  chief  importations  have  been  classed  as  ad  valorems  is  due  to  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  their  conversion  into 
specifics.  A  system  which  is  the  product  of  nearly  a  century  of  prac¬ 
tical  legislation,  and  on  which  so  many  business  interests  depend, 
should  be  remodelled  with  great  caution  and  in  a  conservative  spirit. 
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We  heartily  endorse,  therefore,  the  prudent  limit  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  a  change  be  made,  so  far  as  practi¬ 
cable ',  in  the  judgment  of  a  commission  of  experienced  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  officials. 

That  a  change  is  practicable  to  some  extent  seems  to  be  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  our  merchants,  and  that  opinion  should  insure 
prompt  and  effective  legislative  action  on  the  subject. 

The  existing  schedule  of  ad  ralorems  should  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  revision,  and  the  proper  status  of  each  enumeration  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  principle  and  of  the  practical  conditions  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  may  be  involved. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  such  an  inquiry  would  require  an  amount 
of  information  and  experience  that  we  do  not  possess.  Suggestions 
from  those  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  trade  in  such  arti¬ 
cles  would  be  of  much  greater  value  than  any  we  can  offer,  and  in 
presenting  such  as  we  have  received,  in  response  to  our  request,  we 
have  fo  regret  that  they  were  not  more  freely  made. 

We  were  favored  with  the  views  of  Appraiser  Moore  and  Assistant 
Appraiser  Siegmann  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  respectfully  direct 
your  attention. 

The  appraiser,  after  discussing  and  approving  the  efficiency  of  the 
u  Dutch  standard,”  as  a  measure  of  the  revenue  from  sugar,  recom¬ 
mends  a  duty  by  the  pound  on  all  silks  and  goods  so  classed.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  February  8,  1875,  which  levies  a  duty  of  50  per  centum  ad 
valorem  on  manufactures  of  silk  having  cotton,  flax,  wool,  or  worsted, 
as  a  component  material,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  centum,  or  more,  in 
value.  He  would  have  the  duty  in  such  cases  determined  by  the  weight 
of  the  components.  He  strongly  recommends  also  a  specific  duty  on 
leather  gloves,  and  a  duty  by  the  pound-weight  on  plain-woven  cotton 
goods  and  other  classes  of  piece-goods,  and  on  women’s  and  children’s 
dress-goods,  now  paying  a  compound  duty. 

Mr.  Siegmann  recommends  a  duty  by  the  pound  on  clress-silks,  um¬ 
brella-silks,  silk  linings,  silk  trimmings,  and  on  mixed  goods  of  silk  and 
cotton  ;  and  by  the  dozen  on  kid  and  lamb-skin  gloves,  the  duty  to  be 
an  equivalent  of  the  present  ad  valorem. 

By  Appendix  A  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Young  on  our  tariff  legislation, 
the  history  of  each  enumerated  article  can  be  traced  through  each 
consecutive  tariff  act  from  the  beginning,  and  prior  changes  in  present 
ad  valorems,  or  changes  of  analogous  articles,  may  throw  light  on  the 
feasibility  of  further  changes.  The  reports  of  Secretary  Crawford 
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bearing  on  this  subject  (American  State  Papers — Finance — vol.  3,  pp. 
236,  415)  have  already  been  referred  to. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  definite  rule,  the  only  suggestion  that  occurs 
to  us  is,  that,  if  among  the  present  ad  valorems  there  is  found  a  standard 
staple  article  of  commerce  regularly  bought  and  sold  by  some  unit  of 
number,  weight,  measure,  or  quantity,  not  subject  to  great  or  sudden 
fluctuations  of  value  and  capable  of  definite  classification,  it  may  well 
be  transferred  to  the  list  of  specifics,  and  that  anything  beyond  this 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  doubtful  experiment. 

Having  considered  the  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the  interest  of  the 
revenue,  we  turn  to  its  relation  to  the  importing  interest. 

Inasmuch  as  imposts  of  any  kind  are  restrictive  of  trade,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  that  importers  should  look  on  them  unfavorably,  and  that  high 
rates  of  duty  particularly  should  be  deemed  objectionable. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  advise  as  to  the  true  policy  of  administration 
in  this  respect,  and  we  are  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  honest  importer  is 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  highness  of  the  rate  as  with  having  it 
collected  equally  and  with  certainty  in  every  case.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  we  have  to  note  the  complaint  that  merchants  make,  that  they  are 
unable  to  carry  on  business  under  existing  conditions,  and  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  driven  out  of  the  importing  trade. 

This  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  those 
in  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  and  provide  such  legislation, 
whether  remedial  or  otherwise,  as  will  correct  existing  evils  and  pre¬ 
serve  at  least  the  remnant  of  a  legitimate  commerce  to  our  citizens. 

The  following  citation  shows  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Secretary 
Crawford,  the  importance  of  the  question  was  recognized.  He  says,, 
in  his  report  of  January  20,  1818,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws,  that  “there  is  just  reason  to  believe  that 
frauds  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  and  now  are  committed  upon 
the  revenue  in  the  importation  of  articles  upon  consignment,  paying 
ad-valorem,  duties and  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  somewhat  at  length  the 
modes  in  which  this  is  done — the  foreign  manufacturers  shipping,  on 
their  own  account,  to  their  agents  here,  and  the  result  being  that  the 
honest  American  merchant  is  driven  from  the  competition.  Among 
the  remedies  proposed  by  him  is  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  ad  valo¬ 
rems  to  the  specific  list,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  procedure  and  results  of  the  system  of  consignment  are  also 
quite  fully  considered  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Webb,  from  which  cita¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  It  is  said  that  leading  American  houses  have 
found  that,  in  certain  lines  of  goods,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  agencies  established  here  for  such  importations,  and  that 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  of  the  consignees  here,  or  abandon  the  trade. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  of  things  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  an  entry  of  goods  on  an  undervaluation  in  the  invoice  involves, 
in  most  instances,  false  oaths  by  some  of  the  parties  who  are  required 
to  verify  the  invoice.  If  the  goods  are  purchased  an  oath  is  required 
that  the  invoice  contains  the  true  purchase  price,  and  if  that  is  truly 
stated  the  invoice  is  correct  although  the  dutiable  value  may  be  found 
to  vary  therefrom.  The  legal  remedy  for  that  is  addition  of  the 
proper  amount  on  the  entry  to  make  market  value.  When,  therefore, 
the  American  merchant  buys  in  the  foreign  market  and  makes  his 
entry  here,  the  revenue  is  protected  by  the  fact  that  he  must  know 
well  whether  the  papers  he  presents  are  true  or  false  and  the  trans¬ 
action  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  plausible  theory  or  pretext  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fraud  where  it  exists. 

Goods  obtained  otherwise  than  by  purchase  are  generally  consign¬ 
ments,  and  usually  from  the  manufacturer.  The  consignee  who  makes 
the  entry  may,  and  almost  always  does,  plead  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  market,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
invoice.  The  verification  by  the  consignor  is,  of  course,  true  or  false 
within  his  own  knowledge.  If  false,  he  has  either  to  take  the  risk  of 
a  satisfactory  return  from  a  correspondent  not  informed  of  the  false 
valuation,  or  he  has  to  instruct  his  consignee  as  to  the  amount  of  return 
necessary  to  make  the  transaction  profitable ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  can  be  <\one  without,  at  least,  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the 
agent.  Where  there  is  collusion  between  the  parties  a  common  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  to  send  a  false  invoice  to  enter  by  and  a  true  one  to  sell  by. 
The  practice  is  so  notorious,  indeed,  that  purchasers  are  frequently 
offered  the  same  facility  for  fraud.  The  danger  attending  this  sort  of 
traffic  would  tend,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  to  restrict  it  to  the  form 
of  consignments  to  a  regularly-established  agency,  and  the  prevalence 
of  such  agencies  at  the  chief  ports  is  well  known. 

It  is  alleged,  apparently  with  good  reason,  that  these  combinations 
are  made  for  the  most  part  by  branches  of  the  foreign  importing  con¬ 
cern,  established  here,  or  with  other  business  concerns,  composed  of 
foreigners,  who  have  not  the  motives  and  interests  to  restrain  them 
from  engaging  in  illicit  commerce  that  our  own  business  men  would 
have. 

We  would  be  glad  to  believe,  and  we  trust  it  is  the  fact,  that  this 
diversion  of  important  branches  of  the  importing  trade  from  native  to 
foreign  agencies  is,  because  the  American  merchant  has  not  been  found 
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willing  to  aid  in  evading  the  law  of  tlie  land :  and,  in  tliat  case,  there 
can  be  no  higher  or  more  important  duty  before  the  law  maker  than  to 
regard  his  complaint  and  come  to  his  relief.  Mr.  Webb’s  statement  on 
this  point  is,  in  substance,  that  certain  leading  branches  of  importing 
business  are  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreign  houses,  or 
of  foreigners  not  citizens,  nor  intending  to  become  such ;  that  the  few 
American  houses  now  connected  with  such  branches  of  business  pay  a 
commission  to  foreign  houses  to  purchase  for  them  abroad,  or  order  for 
them;  that  European  producers,  or  manufacturers,  send  out  agents,  or 
adopt  a  foreign  house  already  doing  business  in  this  country  as  agent, 
then,  adapting  their  productions  to  what  they  term  the  American  de¬ 
mand  or  trade,  skip,  under  color  of  consignments,  such  products  to 
their  so-called  agent,  invoicing  at  about  the  cost,  of  manufacturing, 
claiming  that  such  articles  have  no  market  value  in  the  markets  of  the 
place  of  production ;  but  (he  states)  that  an  American,  applying  there 
as  a  purchaser,  could  not  get  a  dollar’s  worth  at  the  invoiced  prices  ; 
that  the  tendency  is  growing  continually  stronger  and  extending  to 
additional  branches  of  business,  and  that,  to  iise  his  own  language, 
“  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  system  of  ad-valorem, 
duties,  Europeans,  by  finesse  and  by  fraud,  are  controlling  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  American  commerce  on  its  own  soil,  and  driving  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  their  own  markets.” 

If  these  views  are  considered  too  highly  colored,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  with  the  means  at  legislative  command,  to  obtain  full  and  reliable 
statistics  and  testimony  bearing  on  the  question.  The  records  of  the 
custom-houses  will  tell  the  story  of  how,  and  by  whom,  the  trade  in 
certain  fabrics  and  articles  is  conducted,  and  the  merchants  who  com¬ 
plain  that  they  cannot  compete  in  such  commerce  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  give  their  reasons. 

The  remedy  desired,  of  a  change  to  the  specific  system,  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  cut  off  many  of  the  subterfuges  and  ingenious  pretexts  by  which 
the  combination  of  foreign  shippers  and  agents  are  now  enabled  to 
defy  the  machinery  of  appraisement,  as,  for  instance,  the  common  pre¬ 
tence  that  an  article  is  made  for  the  American  market,  and  therefore 
has  no  market  value  in  the  country  of  production,  and  the  varied 
trickery  by  which  the  understanding  between  shipper  and  agent,  as  to 
returns  on  the  consignment,  is  disguised. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  change  will  do  away  with  frauds, 
but  they  will  be  of  a  different  character,  and  such  as,  it  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume,  may  be  more  easily  detected  with  the  present  standard  of  official 
skill. 
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The  interests  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  home  manufacturer,  though 
closely  involved  and  figuring  largely  in  the  controversy,  raise  questions 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

The  consumer,  as  the  one  who  finally  has  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
indirect  tax  thus  levied,  is,  of  course,  affected  injuriously  by  any  system 
which  diverts  any  part  of  the  lawful  revenue  into  channels  of  private 
advantage  of  individuals  or  classes.  If  by  ad  valorems  there  is  a  loss 
of  20  or  10  per  centum  of  the  true  duty,  as  compared  with  the  specific 
system,  the  consumer  lias  to  pay  the  difference  in  increased  cost  to 
him  in  some  form  of  some  imported  merchandise  or  product  thereof; 
and  the  most  efficient  system  is,  therefore,  the  one  most  advantageous 
to  his  ihterests. 

It  was  charged,  in  the  discussion  in  Congress,  before  mentioned,  by 
those  who  claimed  to  represent  the  consumers’  interest,  that  specific 
duties  were  contrived,  or  at  all  events  chiefly  employed,  as  a  cover  for 
exorbitant  rates  of  duty  in  the  interest  of  protection.  Whether  there 
was  or  is  foundation  for  the  charge  can  best  be  determined  by  reducing 
the  specifics  to  their  equivalent  ad  valorems ,  and  comparing  the  results 
with  regular  ad-valorem  rates,  and  with  the  character  of  the  importation. 

In  table  19  of  the  report  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  for  1876,  these 
reductions  have  been  made  for  the  imports  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  the  calculation  shows  a  higher  range  of  duties  in  the  specific  list, 
and  a  higher  average,  both  as  compared  by  enumerations  and  by  values. 
An  abstract  from  the  table,  giving  details,  is  annexed,  (Appendix  E.) 

The  following  complaint  by  an  importer  has,  perhaps,  some  bearing- 
on  this : 

‘‘It  has  always  been  conceded  that  fine  goods,  such  as  silks,  should 
pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Worsted 
goods  of  all  kinds  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  silks,  and  also  many 
kinds  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  lawns  and  ginghams,  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  silks;  for  instance,  Victoria  lawns  and  other  similar  goods 
pay  five  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  which  on  common  goods  amounts  to  over  100  per  cent.,  and  on  fine 
goods  to  about  GO  per  cent.,  according  to  quality — showing  that  the 
system  of  duties  discriminates  against  cheap  goods  and  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  poorer  class  of  people.” 

Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  of  this  as  a  question  of  policy, 
its  bearing  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  respective  systems  of  col¬ 
lection  should  not  be  overlooked,  the  fact  being,  apparently,  that  by 
the  higher  specific  rates  the  major  part  of  the  duties  are  actually  as¬ 
sessed  and  collected  on  a  less  valuation  than  that  of  articles  charged 
ad  valorem  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  frauds  in  classifica¬ 
tion  or  in  quantity,  there  have  been  losses  to  the  revenue  proportion- 
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ally  as  great  as  tliose  chargeable  to  the  other  system,  the  balance 
would  seem  to  rest  decidedly  with  specifics  as  the  more  efficient  mode 
of  collection. 

It  may  be  well  urged,  also,  that  such  a  comparison,  to  be  entirely  fair 
to  the  specific  system,  should  be  made  between  rates  exactly  equiva¬ 
lent  in  each,  as  by  that  method  only  could  the  proportional  losses  by 
fraud  be  properly  compared,  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  rival  sys¬ 
tems  correctly  ascertained. 

As  respects  the  interest  of  the  home  manufacturer,  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  effectual  protection  is  afforded  by  the  most  efficient  system  of 
collection,  and  the  instinct  of  so  important  an  industrial  element  may 
well  be  trusted  to  discover  which  one,  in  practice,  operates  most  to  its 
advantage.  The  unanimity  and  earnestness,  therefore,  with  which  the 
advocates  of  protection  struggled  against  the  introduction  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  ad- valorem  rates  of  the  tariff  of  1S4C  is  significant  testimony  of 
their  experience. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  chief  points  of  the  foregoing  comparison, 
the  ad-valorem  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  universally  applica¬ 
ble,  and  theoretically  the  fairest. 

It  requires  also  but  a  moderate  official  force  to  conduct  its  operations, 
but  that  part  thereof  which  has  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  value  must 
have  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  special  culture,  and,  without  this,  the 
fraudulent  undervaluations,  which  are  inseparable  from  high  rates  of 
duty,  cannot  be  detected  and  checked. 

Judging  from  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  strong  current  of  testi¬ 
mony  that  such  frauds  have  always  so  far  baffled,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
detective  ability  of  the  appraising  force,  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
without  a  radical  change  in  the  organization  of  that  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  adoption  of  different  principles  and  methods  of  conducting 
the  customs  business,  the  practical  defects  of  the  system  overbalance  its 
theoretical  advantages. 

The  specific  system,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  defects  in  princi¬ 
ple,  as  has  been  shown,  and  some  decided  advantages  in  practice.  It 
would  be  intolerable  for  revenue  purposes,  if  it  were  not  based  on  a 
reasonably  fair  relation  between  the  market  value  of  the  article  and 
the  impost  charged,  so  that  it  is,  after  all,  but  an  ad  valorem  fixed  and 
made  invariable  by  statute,  and  since  the  range  of  values  is  usually 
quite  extensive  in  a  given  article,  the  work  of  making  a  thorough  sci¬ 
entific  classification  and  adjustment  thereto  of  rates  is  enormous.  It 
has  to  be  done,  however,  or  injury  to  trade  and  injustice  to  large  classes 
of  the  community  will  result. 
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With  a  tariff  judiciously  framed  as  to  classifications,  and  not  extend¬ 
ing  the  specific  principle  beyond  just  limits,  superior  efficiency  in  col¬ 
lection,  under  the  existing  system  of  revenue  service,  seems  assured; 
and  the  end  is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

Seventh.  The  seventh  proposition  is,  that  liquidation  of  entries  shall 
be  enforced  within  sixty  days,  the  same  to  be  a  final  adjustment  and 
full  settlement  against  the  Government,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

It  seems  impracticable  to  fix  an  absolute  limitation  to  the  proceeding 
of  liquidation.  In  the  case  of  an  entry  for  immediate  consumption, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  liquidation  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  completed 
within  much  less  than  sixty  days,  where  the  invoice  is  not  questioned; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  undue  delay  in  such  cases.  Where  the 
statements  of  the  entry  and  invoice,  as  to  classification  or  otherwise, 
are  in  dispute,  it  is  necessary — and  for  the  interest  of  merchants  no 
less  than  the  Government — that  the  case  should  be  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined,  and  xrntil  a  conclusion  is  reached  there  can  be  no  liquidation. 
Any  attempt  to  force  a  liquidation  in  a  fixed  time  could  only  result 
practically  in  a  liquidation  against  the  merchant,  driving  him  to  other, 
more  tedious,  and  expensive  remedies.  Of  course,  the  officers  should 
use  all  diligence  in  making  their  decision,  and  needless  delay  on  their 
part  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  their  superiors.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many  cases  of  dispute  in  which  reappraisement  is  called 
for,  and  the  proceedings  thereon  are  often  protracted. 

The  further  proposition,  that  the  liquidations  within  sixty  days  shall 
be  a  final  adjustment  and  full  settlement,  except  in  cases  of  fraud 
against  the  Government,  seems  injudicious. 

The  law  already  provides  (sec.  21,  act  June  22,  1871,  18  Stat.,  190) 
that  the  liquidation  and  payment  of  duties  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
protest  or  fraud,  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  after  the  expi. 
ration  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  entry. 

In  the  case  of  entries  for  warehouse  there  can  be  no  liquidation  of 
the  entry  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  no  final  adjustment  and  full  settle¬ 
ment,  until  after  the  final  withdrawal,  which  may  not  be  made  until 
three  years  after  the  making  of  the  original  entry.  But  if  the  pro¬ 
visional  liquidation  of  the  original  entry  is  intended,  with  what  reason 
can  an  importer  ask  that  that  shall  be  conclusive  in  his  favor,  and 
that  errors  shall  not  be  corrected,  at  least  as  to  goods  not  withdrawn? 
The  law  should  provide,  however,  that,  in  case  of  an  increase  of  duties 
after  the  making  of  an  agreement  to  sell  the  goods  duty-paid,  the 
seller  may  add  the  increased  amount  to  the  price,  and  be  entitled  to 
recover  it. 
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Eighth.  The  total  abolition  of  petty  fees,  including  fees  for  permits 
and  entries,  is  demanded. 

The  fees  referred  to,  we  presume,  are  those  prescribed  by  statute, 
and  which  are  tabulated  in  chapter  2,  page  556  of  the  Regulations  of 
1874.  Examination  of  the  law  shows  that  for  certain  services  to  be 
performed  by  the  revenue  officers  in  connection  with  admeasurement, 
documenting,  inspecting,  entering,  and  clearing  vessels,  and  the  enter¬ 
ing  of  goods  for  consumption,  warehousing,  export,  transportation, 
drawback,  &c.,  certain  fees  are  prescribed  which  go,  in  some  ports,  to 
compensate  the  officers,  and  generally,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  service.  As  they  are  characterized  as  petty,  they  are  apparently 
not  regarded  as  immoderate  in  amount,  and  we  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  the  principle  that  proper  compensation  should  be  made  for 
the  service  required.  It  is  seemingly  overlooked  that  in  theory,  at 
least,  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  or 
of  the  public.  Certain  advantages,  for  instance,  must  be  presumed  to 
accrue  from  the  documenting  of  vessels,  and  the  expense  of  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  law  should  properly  fall  on  those  benefited, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  fairer  way  of  distributing  the  burden  than  for 
each  person  to  pay  for  such  service  as  is  rendered  to  him. 

Take  also,  for  example,  the  free  list.  The  value  of  commodities  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  free  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  im¬ 
ports,  and  though  the  number  of  importations  may  not  reach  one  third 
of  the  entire  number,  they  form  a  very  important  feature  of  the  customs 
business,  and  each  free  entry  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  service 
and  examination  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  in  revenue,  but 
which  is  necessary  for  its  protection.  Is  there  any  hardship,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  requiring  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  service  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  privilege  of  free  importation,  and  would  it  not 
be  an  injustice  to  throw  this  additional  burden  on  those  who  have  du¬ 
ties  to  pay  % 

Assuming,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  that  this  proposition  comes  from 
those  who  have  duties  to  pay  on  imports  and  tonnage,  we  presume  their 
object  was  to  reduce  their  own  taxation,  and  not  to  add  to  it  the  cost 
of  the  entire  service.  The  cost  of  such  service  as  is  rendered  to  them 
must,  of  course,  be  paid  by  them  in  some  form,  whether  it  be  in  fees 
apportioned  to  the  exact  amount  of  service,  or  in  a  gross  addition  to  the 
amount  of  duty  now  paid,  which  would  be  added,  most  likely,  in  the 
shape  of  a  general  increase  of  the  duties.  The  latter  process  will, 
inevitably,  cost  them  more  than  the  amount  of  the  fees,  and  has  no 
advantage  other  than,  perhaps,  being  less  troublesome. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  fees  are  usually  payable  at  the  same  time  and  place 
with  the  duties,  and  are  readily  determined  as  to  amount,  it-  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  serious  trouble  or  annoyance  should  be  connected  with 
their  payment;  but  whatever  there  may  be  could  be  obviated  by  em¬ 
ploying  tax-stamps  denoting  the  amount  as  in  the  internal-revenue 
system. 

Ninth.  It  is  claimed  that  ad-valorem  duties  should  in  all  cases  be 
assessed  on  the  market  value  at  the  period  of  exportation,  whereas  it 
is  now  done  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  invoice  value  is  thereby 
increased. 

The  law  divides  such  importations  into  two  classes  according  as  the 
importer  obtains  the  goods  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  If  obtained  by 
purchase,  the  law  requires  the  actual  cost  to  be  stated  in  the  invoice, 
and  holds  the  importer  bound  to  it,  even  though  it  should  exceed  the 
market  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  or  subsequently.  This  is  on  the 
assumption,  doubtless,  that  as  a  rule  the  buyer  will  not  pay  more  than 
the  market  value  of  goods  at  the  time  of  purchase.  But  as  the  market 
value  of  the  same  article  varies  with  the  time  and  place,  and  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  all  who  import  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  the  same  time  should 
be  assessed  uniformly,  the  law  requires  the  importer  on  entry  to  raise 
the  cost  of  his  goods  to  the  actual  market  value  at  the  period  of  ex¬ 
portation  in  case  such  market  value  exceeds  the  cost. 

It  seems  but  reasonable  and  just  that  an  importer  who  may  have 
purchased  when  the  market  was  high,  but  who  ships  his  goods  at  a 
lower  stage,  should  not  therefore  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  others  who  buy  and  ship  at  the  lower 
stage.  If  the  object  is  to  give  all  traders  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  assessed,  it  seems  but  fair  to  give  the  merchant  the 
benefit  of  the  fall  as  well  as  the  burden  of  the  rise  in  value.  In  theory, 
at  least,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  this.  Whether  practically  it  would 
benefit  the  importers  enough  to  compensate  for  the  possible  complica¬ 
tions  to  which  it  might  give  rise  in  the  procedure  of  collecting  the 
revenue  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  As  the  claim  seems 
right  in  principle  it  is  certainly  worth  the  experiment. 

We  think,  however,  the  actual  cost  should  still  be  stated  in  the  in¬ 
voice,  with  the  time  and  place  of  purchase,  as  it  is  a  very  important 
element  in  determining  the  question  of  market  value,  and  often  the 
only  information  that  the  importer  can  give  bearing  on  it.  So  also  in 
the  case  of  goods  otherwise  obtained,  the  market  value  at  the  time  and 
place  of  manufacture  or  procurement  should  be  stated,  as  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
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ducer,  wl i o  knows  what  tlie  goods  cost  liim  under  tlie  actual  conditions 
of  the  market,  and  who  makes  and  holds  them  for  sale  with  direct  re¬ 
gard  to  such  conditions  as  to  time  and  place.  Such  information,  though 
not  conclusive,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  appraisers  in  forming  their 
judgment.  With  such  a  basis  of  fact  as  to  the  goods  in  question  they 
can  better  appreciate  and  allow  for  the  effect  of  an  alleged  subsequent 
rise  or  fall  of  the  market. 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  directed  to  these  provisions,  as 
complicated  if  not  inconsistent,  but  the  point  does  not  seem  to  us  well 
taken.  It  is  no  compliment  to  merchants,  either  here  or  abroad,  whose 
general  intelligence  and  business  capacity  as  a  class  is  unsurpassed,  to 
say  that  they  cannot  understand  the  requirements  of  law  as  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  facts  to  be  included  in  an  invoice.  The  declarations  which 
they  are  required  to  make  are  free  from  ambiguity,  and  the  only  excuse 
for  error  can  be  that  they  do  not  read  the  statements  to  which  they 
affirm  or  swear.  So,  also,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  further 
provision  that  if  the  market  value  of  the  goods  has  increased  at  the 
date  of  shipment  beyond  the  cost  of  market  value  expressed  in  the  in¬ 
voice,  the  entry  on  this  side  must  contain  an  addition  of  the  amount  of 
such  increase.  Bat,  even  if  this  is  omitted,  the  importer  incurs  no 
penal  duty  unless  tlie  increase  on  appraisement  equals  ten  per  cent,  of 
addition,  a  margin  so  wide  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  supposing 
the  importer  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

Tenth.  A  reduction  in  charges  for  storage  on  general  order  and  for  ' 
cartage,  so  as  not  to  exceed  customary  mercantile  charges  for  the  same 
service,  is  urged. 

We  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  excess  in  these  respects 
at  Philadelphia,  but  if  there  is,  at  this  port  or  elsewhere,  the  change 
suggested  seems  reasonable. 

Eleventh.  Prompt  filing  by  weighers  and  gaugers  of  their  returns, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  completion,  is  demanded. 

This,  as  relating  wholly  to  local  administration,  only  needs,  we  .should 
think,  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  surveyor,  if  his  subordinates 
do  not  perform  their  duty;  or  to  the  Secretary,  if  the  surveyor  does  not 
correct  any  existing  abuse. 

Twelfth.  Reduction  of  penal  bonds  from  double  the  value  of  the 
goods  to  double  the  estimated  duties  on  the  invoice  is  desired. 

This  change  is  based,  we  think,  on  misapprehension  of  the  office  of 
the  bond,  which  we  do  not  understand  to  be  given  merely  to  secure 
duties,  but  to  secure  restoration  of  the  specific  goods  to  the  collector, 
for  whatever  purpose  lie  may  desire  under  the  law.  If  the  appraiser’s 
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■examination  of  tlie  retained  packages,  for  instance,  tends  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  fraudulent  undervaluation,  what  remedy  would  the 
Government  have  for  the  forfeiture  in  rem ,  to  which  it  would  be  en¬ 
titled,  if  the  goods,  as  would  most  likely  be  the  case,  should  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  except  a  personal  suit  against  the  fraudulent  importer,  which 
would  be  far  less  likely  to  be  productive  than  a  suit  on  the  penal  bond, 
including  sureties  for  the  double  value.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  goods  entered  as  free  turn  out  to  be  dutiable ;  but  how  could  a 
bond  for  double  the  estimated  duties  be  given  for  goods  entered  as 
free ;  and  yet  a  bond  must  be  given  for  the  reason  above  mentioned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  requirement  of  a  penal  bond  in  such  cases 
is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  importers,  as  the  procurement  of  sureties 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  this  has  led  to  the  six-months’  bond  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  regulations,  in  some  cases.  It  would  seem  as  though 
some  plan  might  be  devised  that  would  at  once  give  the  collector  all 
needed  security,  and  relieve  the  importers  from  unnecessary  trouble 
in  the  matter,  and  this  is  the  more  important,  since  it  is  notorious  that 
the  penal  bond  is  now  practically  disregarded.  The  great  majority 
of  merchants,  it  is  believed,  never  think  of  observing  its  conditions, 
but  unpack  and  dispose  of  the  delivered  packages,  without  notice  to 
the  collector,  before  appraisement  and  return  of  the  duties. 

We  think  that  where  importing  lias  been  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  by  parties  of  known  standing 
and  responsibility,  the  revenue  would  be  as  well  protected  by  the  bond 
of  the  importer  alone,  or  without  a  bond,  if  the  law  provided  a  moderate 
but  fixed  penalty  for  the  failure  to  return  intact  any  package  or  pack¬ 
ages  that  the  collector  should  call  for  before  liquidation.  Thus  it  might 
be  provided  that,  for  a  failure  to  return  the  balance  of  the  invoice,  or 
any  part  thereof,  the  return  of  the  appraiser  on  the  examination-pack¬ 
ages  should  be  conclusive;  and  if  the  appraiser  should  return  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  properly  appraise  the  goods  invoiced,  for 
want  of  the  balance  of  the  invoice,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  usual  penal 
duties  might  be  imposed  for  that  reason.  If  fraud  in  the  invoice  should 
be  alleged,  the  law  might  provide  for  the  seizure  of  the  goods  wherever 
found,  or  of  an  equivalent  amount  in  value  of  the  goods  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  importer.  In  other  cases,  the  existing  provisions  should  be 
enforced  under  similar  penalties,  though  it  might  be  well  to  vest  the 
collector  with  discretion  to  refuse  the  privilege  of  bonding  in  any  case 
in  which  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  justify  it. 

As  the  bond  is  given  to  take  the  place  of  the  goods,  it  would  seem 
that  the  value  of  the  goods  should  be  the  measure  of  the  penalty;  and 
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as  provision  should  be  made  to  cover  undervaluation  and  other  things 
usually  considered  in  such  case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  bond 
should  be  for  enough  more  than  the  estimated  value  to  cover  all  con¬ 
tingencies.  Double  the  value  is  the  usual  measure  in  such  cases;  but 
if  that  is  too  onerous,  fifty  per  cent,  at  least  should  be  added. 

Thirteenth.  It  is  urged  that  there  should  be  no  charge  whatever  b> 
the  importer  for  cartage  or  other  expenses  on  goods  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  necessary  charge  for 
cartage  in  the  case  mentioned,  unless  for  examination-packages.  We 
understand,  from  the  regulations,  that  on  an  entry  for  consumption 
the  examination-packages  go  to  the  public  store,  and  the  importer,  on 
giving  a  penal  bond,  receives  a  permit  to  take  the  rest  himself  directly 
from  the  vessel.  If  he  lets  them  go  to  general  order  he  has  storage,, 
and  perhaps  the  cartage  from  the  vessel  to  the  store,  to  pay;  but  that 
he  can  avoid  if  he  chooses.  If  he  prefers  not  to  take  them  into  his 
possession  from  the  vessel,  we  see  no  injustice  in  the  charges  made  of 
storage,  &c.,  if  they  are  not  greater  than  merchants  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  same  service.  The  idea  of  some  seems  to  be  that  the  payment 
of  the  duties  should  be  the  only  exaction  from  an  importer.  They 
must  be  understood,  of  course,  to  mean  that  the  duties  should  be  high 
enough  to  meet  all  the  purposes  of  raising  revenue,  and  also  all  the 
expenses  of  its  collection.  Any  other  theory  would  be  absurd,  and 
yet,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  under  the  eighth  article,  that  would 
result,  in  many  cases,  in  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  burden  of  tax¬ 
ation.  The  dutiable  goods  would  have  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  the 
labor  necessarily  expended  on  free  importations.  We  see  no  fairer  way 
than  for  each  transaction  to  be  settled  by  itself,  according  to  its  char¬ 
acter  and  the  amount  of  service  required,  even  though  it  should  take 
a  little  more  time  and  labor  to  adjust  it. 

Section  70  of  the  British  customs  act  expressly  provides  that  the 
unshipping,  carrying,  landing,  weighing,  Ac.,  and  depositing  of  goods, 
is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  importer. 

Fourteenth.  Simplification  of  the  law  for  discharging  export-bonds 
is  demanded. 

The  bonds  alluded  to,  we  presume,  are  chiefly  those  required  on 
exportation  for  benefit  of  drawback,  and  the  law  in  question  is  con¬ 
tained  in  sections  3044,  &c.,  of  the  Devised  Statutes.  The  danger  to 
the  revenue  from  fraud  in  such  cases  is  great,  and  the  law  is  clearly 
right  in  requiring  strong  proof  that  the  goods  have  been  landed  in  the 
foreign  country.  The  parties  best  qualified  to  furnish  this  proof  are? 
the  officers  of  the  vessel  which  landed  them  and  the  consignee  who 


received  them ;  and  the  law  requires  the  certificate  of  the  latter  aud 
the  oath  of  the  former.  We  see  no  particular  complication  about  the 
process  of  discharging  the  bond.  The  importer  is  allowed  ample  time 
to  procure  the  proper  evidence,  and  if  he  is  neglectful  of  his  duty,  as 
is  often,  the  case,  the  law  should  not  be  blamed.  The  exporter,  after 
obtaining  his  drawback,  as  a  rule,  loses  all  interest  in  the  matter  of 
producing  the  requisite  proof  of  landing  abroad,  and,  instead  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  law,  it  might  be  better  to  consider  whether 
more  stringent  provisions  are  not  required  to  guard  against  the  great 
opportunities  for  fraud  which  this  system  presents. 

Fifteenth.  It  is  claimed  that,  when  judgment  is  obtained  against  a 
collector  in  a  suit  for  duties  illegally  exacted  under  protest,  interest 
and  costs  should  be  paid. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  this  has  been  the  case  always  until  recently, 
when  it  was  considered  that  this  was  not  practicable  in  cases  where  the 
appropriation  had  lapsed.  Such  legislation  as  is  needed  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  ought  to  be  secured,  as  prompt  payment  of  such  judgments 
should  be  made. 

Sixteenth.  The  bond  required  of  the  importer  in  case  of  inland  trans¬ 
portation,  or  that  of  the  carrier,  it  is  insisted,  should  be  abolished. 

The  objection  seems  to  be  that  double  security  is  required  for  the 
same  thing,  which  seems  unnecessary  and  a  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
importer  or  consignee  at  the  port  of  destination,  as  he  has  to  make 
provision  for  the  execution  of  a  penal  bond  at  the  port  of  original  entry. 
The  law  allows  him,  it  is  true,  to  execute  it  at  the  interior  port,  and 
transmit  it,  but  even  that  seems  needless  so  long  as  the  goods  are  never 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  Government  and  the  bonded  carrier,  from 
the  time  they  arrive  until  he  makes  entry  in  the  usual  form  at  the  port 
of  destination.  In  connection  with  that  entry  lie  may  be,  and  doubtless 
is,  required  to  execute  the  usual  penal  bond,  and  that,  as  we  understand, 
the  parties  concerned  are  quite  willing  to  do.  It  seems,  indeed,  some¬ 
what  absurd  to  require  the  importer  to  enter  into  an  obligation  for  the 
proper  transportation  aud  delivery  of  the  goods  when  he  is  not  allowed, 
at  any  stage  in  the  process,  the  least  control  of  them  or  even  access  to 
them,  they  being  delivered  by  Government  officers  from  the  vessel  to 
the  carrier,  and  under  Government  lock  and  seal  all  the  way.  In  the 
British  customs  act  but  oue  bond  is  required  in  such  case,  to  be  taken 
by  the  proper  officer  either  of  the  port  of  removal  or  place  of  destina¬ 
tion,  as  shall  best  suit  the  residence  or  convenience  of  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  removal,  aud  a  general  bond  for  that  purpose  may  be 
given. 
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Seventeenth.  An  adequate  system  of  equalizing  the  appraisements 
at  different  ports,  so  that  like  goods  shall  pay  like  duties  at  all  custom¬ 
houses,  is  demanded. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  foundation  there  may  he  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  above  implied,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  have 
been  serious  inequalities  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  the  past.  Some  instances  are  given  in  the  communication  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  our  attention  has  been  called 
by  an  importing-house  to  an  instance  of  alleged  inequality  between  the 
duties  charged  at  New  York  and  at  this  port  on  the  article  of  hatters’ 
silk  plushes,  by  which,  it  is  claimed,  they  have  suffered  serious  loss. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  any  case  the  duties  imposed  are  not  uniform 
throughout  the  land,  it  is  a  matter  that  demands  serious  attention,  as 
such  discriminations  are  intolerable,  and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 
The  system  of  general  appraisers  (sec.  2008,  It.  S.)  was  intended,  evi¬ 
dently,  to  secure  the  desired  uniformity,  and,  in  the  hands  of  competent 
officers,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  effective.  More  care  in 
the  selection  of  local  appraisers  will  diminish  the  danger  from  this 
source.  They  should  be  required  to  consult  the  general  appraiser,  in 
every  case  of  doiibt. 

The  regulations  recently  issued  for  the  guidance  of  general  appraisers, 
it  is  believed,  will  go  far  to  rectify  the  abuses  complained  of,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  their  en¬ 
forcement. 

Eighteenth.  No  duties,  it  is  urged,  should  be  charged  for  commission, 
if  no  commission  is  paid  by  the  importer. 

By  section  2907  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  commission  at  the  usual 
rates,  but  in  no  case  less  than  2.V  per  centum,  is  required  to  be  added 
to  the  cost,  or  general  market  value,  to  determine  the  dutiable  value. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  context,  that  the  provision  is  drawn  to  secure  a 
uniform  addition  for  costs  and  charges  to  all  invoices  from  the  same 
locality,  in  order  to  put  all  importers,  so  far  as  practicable,  on  the  same 
footing.  The  clause,  as  to  commission,  is  based,  no  doubt,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  some  commission  is  almost  universally  charged  in  such 
transactions,  and  that  it  is  so  far  the  rule  as  to  justify  a  uniform  addi¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  2f  per  cent.  There  may  be  cases,  no  doubt,  where 
none  is  charged;  but  the  difficulty  of  proving  satisfactorily  the  excep¬ 
tions,  and  the  slight  amount  of  additions,  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the 
retention  of  the  present  provision. 

Nineteenth.  The  Maritime  Exchange  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
some  regulation  in  the  matter  of  tonnage-tax  certificates,  as  follows : 
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“  In  cases  where  this  tax  has  been  paid  within  the  year,  and  the  cer¬ 
tificate  mislaid  or  lost,  vessels  must  again  pay  the  amount  on  entry 
from  a  foreign  port.  The  form  adopted  for  the  return  of  such  money 
paid,  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  tends  to  delay  in  collecting  the 
same,  and  vessels  in  meantime  are  generally  loaded  and  away  by  the 
time  it  is  returned.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  collectors  could  be  in¬ 
structed  to  return  the  amount  paid  on  presentation  of  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  duly  authenticated  by  the  proper  authorities  at  the  place 
where  the  original  was  issued.” 

It  seems  but  reasonable  that,  if  by  some  mishap  the  vessel-owner 
cannot  produce  at  once  the  evidence  of  payment  of  the  tonnage-tax, 
and  so  has  to  pay  it  over  again,  there  should  be  no  obstacle  inter¬ 
posed  to  his  recovering  the  amount  so  paid,  but  rather  every  facility 
consistent  with  due  protection  to  the  public  right.  Especial  care 
should  be  exercised  in  administering  the  law  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  oppression  or  of  antagonism  between  the  public  and  private  interest. 

We  have  thus  given,  as  directed,  the  result  of  our  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  made  to  us,  and  have  aimed  therein  more  especially  to 
set  forth  or  refer  to  all  the  facts  and  arguments  and  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  bearing  on  the  several  propositions  stated  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  or  discover,  hoping  thereby  to  add  something  to  the  fund 
of  information  which  should  be  collected,  and  to  the  fullness  of  discus¬ 
sion  which  is  essential  for  the  proper  determination  of  such  important 
matters.  The  opinions  expressed,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  adverse  to 
the  changes  proposed,  might  be  modified,  perhaps,  upon  a  fuller  state¬ 
ment  or  better  understanding  of  the  reasons  therefor — which  indeed 
will,  in  our  judgment,  be  more  likely  to  be  brought  out,  to  the  great, 
advantage  of  the  discussion,  by  opposition  and  a  full  statement  of  all 
possible  objections. 

On  some  points  we  have  not  felt  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion, 
being  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  our  information  and  judgment, 
and  have  preferred  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view  and  to  state  our  impressions  merely  as  to  the  matter  in 
controversy.  On  these  and  on  all  the  points  involved  we  trust  the 
views  of  the  proponents  will  be  further  and  more  fully  expressed. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions  of  the  various  commercial  associa¬ 
tions  and  others,  which  we  have  considered  as  directed,  we  present  the 
following  that  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  investigation : 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  revision  of  our  ex¬ 
ternal-revenue  legislation,  both  as  respects  the  imposts  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  collection,  as  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  complaint  among 
those  familiar  with  the  practical  operations  of  this  legislation  that  it 
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nas  been  permitted  by  lapse  of  time  and  accumulation  of  statutory 
provisions  to  become  confused  and  intricate,  forming  an  undigested 
mass  of  material,  ’without  order  or  system. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  whose  large  experience  in  the  trial  of  revenue 
causes  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinion,  said,  in  1843,  u  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  revenue  laws  have  not  undergone  a  thorough  revision 
and  consolidation  since  the  act  of  1799,  (ch.  128,)  so  as  to  cure  the  nu¬ 
merous  defects  and  supply  the  obvious  omissions  (not  to  speak  of  the 
repugnances  of  the  later  legislation )  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  exist  in  that  act.  Instead  of  a  plain  and  uniform  statute  to  regu¬ 
late  this  matter,  we  are  now  driven  to  an  examination  of  numerous 
laws,  which  have  been  since  passed  upon  the  same  subject,  the  p ro- 
visions  of  which  are  not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other, 
and  which  present  almost  endless  embarrassments  and  questions  in 
their  actual  application.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Congress 
should  have  left  this  whole  system  in  such  an  imperfect  state,  after  the 
experience  of  nearly  half  a  century  has  shown  its  inadequacy,  and  have 
rested  satisfied  with  occasional  amendatory  laws  which  have  covered  a 
few  blots  only,  and  introduced  many  controversies  as  to  their  true 
interpretation  and  extent.  The  court,  however,  must  act  upon  the 
system  as  it  is,  with  a  consciousness,  however,  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
obliged  to  rely  upon  a  measuring  cast  of  opinion,  without  being  able  to 
resolve  many  difficulties  to  its  own  satisfaction.”  (Alfonso  vs.  The 
United  States,  2  Story,  424.) 

We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  the  recent  general  revision  of  the 
laws  as  a  preliminary  step.  The  work  of  collating  the  various  customs 
laws,  extracting  the  operative  parts  and  consolidating  them,  with  a 
proper  arrangement  in  titles,  is  of  great  advantage  and  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  a  well-digested  scientific  system,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  is  as  much  needed  now  as  in  1843. 

The  importance  of  this  work  is  not  greater  than  its  difficulty,  as  it  is 
complicated  by  diverse  and  conflicting  interests  and  economic  theories. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter  is  worthy  of  note  as 
bearing  on  the  practicability  of  the  desired  improvement,  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  improvements  and  reforms  in  the  legislation  affecting  the 
commercial  interests  of  their  country  has  largely  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  of  British  statesmen,  and  the  names  of  Pitt,  Hus- 
keyson,  Peel,  and  Gladstone  are  honorably  associated  with  such  efforts 
to  promote  a  better  revenue  administration;  an  example  which,  we 
trust,  may  be  worthily  imitated  among  us. 

There  was  such  intricacy  and  confusion  in  the  customs  laws  there 
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tliat  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  in  1787  a  customs-consolidation  act,  which  was 
based  upon  about  three  thousand  existing  resolutions,  and  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  it  were  at  once  felt  in  introducing  a  more  simple  and 
uniform  system  of  imposts  and  collection.  From  time  to  time  this  has 
been  repeated  as  required  by  additional  legislation.  Thus,  in  1825,  the 
substance  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  statutes  was  compressed  into 
eleven,  of  reasonable  bulk  and  carefully  drawn ;  and  this  work  of  re¬ 
vision  lias  continued  until  at  the  present  time  the  entire  subject  of 
imposts  and  collections  is  embraced  in  chapters  35  and  3G  of  39  and  40 
Viet.,  passed  July  24,  1876.  (11  Law  Kep.,  166,  171.) 

Chapter  35,  entitled  “An  act  for  consolidating  the  duties  of  customs,” 
is  a  statute  of  four  pages,  and  contains  the  imposts.  Title  33  (corres¬ 
ponding  thereto)  in  our  Revised  Statutes  covers  35  pages,  being  more 
voluminous,  of  course,  from  the  far  greater  number  of  enumerations 
contained — as  to  the  policy  of  which  we  express  no  opinion,  farther  than 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that,  for  revenue  purposes,  the  most 
efficient  tariff  is  that  in  which  duties  are  levied  on  a  limited  number  of 
articles  or  products  of  chief  importance,  and  this  principle  we  have  ap¬ 
parently  come  to  recognize  in  respect  to  the  internal  revenue. 

Chapter  36,  entitled  11  An  act  to  consolidate  the  customs  laws,”  is  a 
statute  of  90  pages,  including  schedules,  and  deals  with  the  procedure, 
corresponding  to  title  34  of  our  Revised  Statutes,  which  covers  about 
16  pages  more. 

This  act  is  worthy  of  careful  attention  and  study,  as  illustrating  the 
methods,  sometimes  similar  and  sometimes  differing  from  ours,  by 
which  the  same  ends,  substantially,  are  attained.  In  respect  of  good 
legislative  form  and  expression  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  far  superior  to 
our  present  codification  of  the  same  subject. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  clearly  demanded  in  our  legislation, 
but,  from  what  has  been  previously  remarked  in  this  report,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  delicacy  of  the  task  must  be  apparent. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  statute  of  imposts,  the  general  policy 
of  administration  has  to  be  considered ;  and  assuming  that,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  protection  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  enter  into  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  rates  of  charge,  justice  to  all  interests  involved  would 
dictate  that  the  rate  be  adjusted  only  upon  such  careful  investigation 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  favored  industry  is  carried  on  as  will 
limit  the  charge  strictly  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  case,  and  avoid 
the  injustice  and  reproach  of  legislating  for  the  mere  pi'ivate  advantage 
of  a  class.  If  this  has  ever  been  done,  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  has  not  been 
done  systematically  and  in  all  cases,  and  the  point  we  have  to  urge  is, 
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that  not  only  in  the  case  mentioned,  bnt  in  every  case  in  which  an 
impost  is  charged,  whether  for  revenue  or  protective  purposes,  it  should 
he  the  result  of  the  best  judgment  of  the  best  minds  called  to  act  on 
the  subject  and  acting  on  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information 
attainable. 

As  the  chief  aim,  at  least,  of  a  tariff  act  should  be  to  levy  such  im¬ 
posts  as  will  produce  a  certain  income,  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  the  necessities  of  the  State,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reasonably 
foreseen,  will  require  from  this  source,  has  first  to  be  made,  and  on 
this  the  adjustment  of  rates  for  revenue  should  follow  the  line  of  re¬ 
duction,  to  the  limit  at  which  it  would  cease  to  operate,  to  produce  the 
estimated  income,  allowing,  of  course,  to  protected  classes  sufficient 
rates  for  necessary  protection.  To  determine  this  matter  for  the  time 
being,  (since,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  such  legislation  is  temporary,) 
with  proper  regard  to  all  the  important  interests  concerned,  will  be 
impossible,  unless  it  is  taken  up  and  treated  as  a  business  question, 
depending  on  facts  and  figures,  and  discussed  in  a  dispassionate  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that 
domestic  industry  and  trade  have  been  hampered  and  injured  by  bur¬ 
dens  and  restraints  that  have  in  nowise  benefited  the  revenue;  that 
there  are  existing  rates  that  discriminate  more  or  less  heavily  against 
those  least  able  to  bear  them ;  and  provisions  that  tend  to  needlessly 
complicate  and  embarrass  the  course  of  commercial  dealing. 

The  injury  that  has  resulted  from  such  crude  and  inconsiderate  leg¬ 
islation  is  incalculable,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  discontent 
among  those  immediately  affected  with  the  faults,  both  of  omission 
and  commission,  which  seem  to  characterize  these  laws. 

The  following  complaint  by  a  committee  of  the  Hat-Finishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  against  an  alleged  excessive  duty  on  hatters’  plushes,  may 
serve  for  an  illustration  : 

“Our  trade,  until  about  five  years  ago,  was  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition — all  in  the  business  having  employment  at  satisfactory 
prices,  and  capital  invested  in  the  business  had  a  fair  return  in  profits* 
Great  improvements  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  hats,  until 
those  of  American  manufacture  almost  entirely  superseded  all  others, 
and,  at  present,  very  few  are  imported.  If  protection  by  tariff  was 
needed,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  material 
used  in  making  silk  hats  and  our  labor  in  producing  the  hats  from  the 
material.  There  are  not  any  hatters’  plushes  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  manufactured  silk  hats  are  imported  at  the  same  rate  of  tariff'  as 
the  raw  material.  Hatters’  plushes  are  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
making  hats,  and  are  raw  material  until  made  into  hats,  but  are  classi¬ 
fied  with  silk  goods  entirely  finished  for  use. 

“  The  hard  times  demand  lower-priced  goods,  and  the  whole  press- 
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ure  for  the  reduction  is  made  on  our  labor.  The  work  we  now  have,  at 
present  prices,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  the  necessaries  of  life.  For 
three  years  past,  the  men  in  the  business  have  not  averaged  six 
months’  working-time  a  year,  and  capital  invested  lias  had  no  profita¬ 
ble  return.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  business  extends  over  the 
entire  country.  We  believe  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  silk  hats 
is  largely  owing  to  the  high  prices  they  are  sold  at. 

“The  workmen  in  the  different  cities  have  reduced  their  bill  of 
wages,  and  are  willing  to  do  so  again  if  that  would  insure  an  increased 
demand  for  goods.  The  present  prices  for  silk  hats  can  only  be  mate¬ 
rially  reduced  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  The  present 
tariff  of  60  per  cent.,  with  other  expenses  of  importation  added,  making 
the  cost  of  plushes  delivered  here  about  80  per  cunt,  over  the  first  cost 
in  Metz,  (where  most  of  what  are  used  in  the  United  States  are  made,) 
is  protection  to  no  one,  and  a  very  great  oppression  to  the  workmen 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  business  in  this  country.” 

They  ask  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  by  chauge  of  classification  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  material;  and,  assuming  the 
case  to  have  been  correctly  stated,  the  justice  of  the  claim  seems  clear. 

The  manner  in  which  a  statute  or  regulation  may,  perhaps  inadver¬ 
tently,  disturb  the  course  of  business  in  important  importing  or  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  and  the  caution  which  should  therefore  be  exercised 
to  frame  the  law  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  to  which 
it  may  apply,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  from  com¬ 
munications  sent  to  us  and  submitted  herewith. 

An  importer  complains,  among  other  things,  that  “  where  duties  are 
imposed  on  goods  under  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  at  6  cents  and 
35  per  cent.,  and  over  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  at  8  cents  and 
40  per  cent.,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  adding  of  case-charges 
and  consul-fees  bring  them  slightly  over  the  twenty  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  thereby  adding  an  extra  duty  simply  on  account  of  the  charges , 
which  I  think  is  unjust.” 

The  importer’s  calculations  in  such  a  case  are  made  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  disastrous,  by  the  variable  element  which  the  law  introduces. 

So,  also,  the  Drug  Exchange  complained  of  the  regulation  defining  9 
per  cent,  pure  morphia  as  the  standard  required  in  the  importation  of 
opium,  as  follows :  “In  our  judgment  the  standard  is  too  high,  and  we 
believe  that  7  per  cent,  pure  morphia  is  as  much  as  the  law  requires, 
that  being  as  high  a  percentage  of  pure  morphia  as  good,  commercial 
opium  should  be  expected  to  contain,  according  to  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  Yet  opium  containing  8  or  84  per  cent,  pure  morphia 
is  liable  to  rejection.  This  we  regard  as  unjust;  and  to  this  point  we 
have,  on  previous  occasions,  called  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  We  are  of  opinion  that  manufacturers  of  morphia  in  this 
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country  should  be  permitted  to  import  opium  irrespective  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  morphia,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe.  USTo  injury  could  be 
sustained  by  any  one.  The  American  manufacturers  would  be  enabled 
to  buy  to  better  advantage  abroad,  and  the  Government  derive  a  larger 
revenue.” 

They  consider  that  the  public  interest  would  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  requiring  of  the  manufacturer  a  bond  that  the  opium  so  imported 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

They  further  call  attention  to  the  discriminating  duty  on  Persian 
opium,  as  produced  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  raising  its 
cost  above  that  of  Turkey  opium,  which  they  think  is  not  right. 

They  refer  also  to  the  tariff  enumeration  of  “argols”  other  than 
crude,  criticising  the  same  as  follows: 

“  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Argols,  as  taken  from  the  wine-vats, 
are  properly  so-called.  When  manufactured,  they  become  tartars; 
they  are  no  longer  argols. 

“  The  Revised  Statutes  make  argols,  other  than  crude,  dutiable  6 
cents  per  pound,  with  what  result? 

“  Tartars  almost  white,  richer  in  bi-tartrate  of  potassa  than  cream 
tartar,  may  be  ground  and  sold  as  cream  tartar — are  so  ground  and 
sold,  and  brought  in  as  argols,  other  than  crude,  dutiable  6  cents  per 
pound,  while  cream  tartar  pays  10  cents  per  pound. 

“  The  Government  is  defrauded,  and  the  American  manufacturers 
and  honest  importers  interfered  with. 

“  There  should  be — argols,  tree  ;  tartars  and  cream  tartars,  dutiable. 
Argols,  other  than  crude,  do  not  exist  according  to  European  nomen¬ 
clature,  and,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  matter,  they  are 
tartars,  and,  in  many  cases,  fully  up  to  the  grade  of  cream  tartars.” 

The  task  of  reconstructing  our  collection  statute,  both  in  form  and 
substance,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  time,  is  of  no  less 
importance,  and  the  demand  for  this  reform  is  general  and  earnest. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that,  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  electricity,  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  are  conducted  with  a  dispatch  inconceivable  at 
the  time  when  much  of  our  collection  procedure  was  framed,  so  that 
delays  in  the  conduct  of  customs  business,  which  might  formerly  have 
been  of  little  or  no  consequence,  may  now  imperil  or  destroy  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  mercantile  venture,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  cumbrous 
mechanism  and  slow  methods  of  past  legislation  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  modern  trade. 

It  is  asserted  also,  that  the  existing  system  is  lacking  in  simplicity 
and  directness,  as  respects  the  decision  of  matters  m  controversy  and 
the  remedies  which  it  affords  for  injury  or  injustice  to  importers  ;  that 
it  is  not  only  unnecessarily  rigid  and  exacting,  but  is  administered  in 
that  spirit  and  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  mercan- 
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tile  class,  giving  rise  to  unfriendly  or  hostile  relations  where  there 
should  be  confidence  and  trust. 

Without  undertaking  to  say  how  far  these  complaints  may  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  facts,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  system,  which  has 
undergone  no  general  systematic  revision  since  1799,  will  be  liable  to 
such  defects,  and  the  importance  of  discovering  and  correcting  them 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  » 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  details,  as  to  the  direction  that 
such  a  revision  should  take,  we  call  attention  to  some  matters  that 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  multiplicity  of  districts  and  of  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  is  no¬ 
ticeable.  To  some  degree  this  is  necessitated  by  the  extent  of  our 
coast,  but  it  tends  to  a  great  increase  of  the  official  force  and  of  the 
expense  of  collection,  which  may,  in  some  cases  perhaps,  be  needless. 
Recently  the  establishment  of  interior  ports,  with  direct  transportation 
of  goods  thereto  from  the  seaboard  in  bond,  has  become  a  feature  of 
the  system,  increasing  necessarily  the  opportunities  of  evading  the 
revenue  and  the  liability  to  diverse  decisions  and  unequal  assessments 
of  duty  unless  the  most  stringent  precaution  is  observed,  to  which 
especial  attention  should  be  given. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed,  in  our  previous  report,  to  the 
general  organization  of  the  service  and  to  the  reforms  that  seem  desir¬ 
able  therein;  as  also  in  this  to  the  question  whether  the  naval  office  is 
or  may  be  made  an  efficient  and  needful  feature  thereof.  We  were  of 
opinion  that-  the  latter  could  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  independent  scrutiny  and  revision  which  is  required  with 
less  machinery  and  less  duplication  of  work,  and  would  thus  accom¬ 
plish  a  useful  purpose. 

We  think,  however,  that-  the  present  organization  of  the  service  in 
the  chief  ports  may  be  defective  in  the  prevalent  division  of  authority. 
The  naval  officer,  in  order  to  be  a  check  on  the  collector,  must  have  an 
independent  and  co-ordinate  authority ;  but  the  position  of  the  surveyor, 
with  his  separate  department  and  a  force  partly  appointed  by  him  and 
partly  by  the  collector  under  his  control,  seems  anomalous,  and  for 
aught  we  can  see  (though  we  have  not,  thoroughly  investigated  the  mat¬ 
ter)  unnecessary.  If  there  is  any  good  reason  for  creating  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  conduct  a  certain  part  of  the  customs  business  at  a  port  with  a 
separate  and  distinct-  authority  from  that  of  the  chief  officer,  it  can  doubt¬ 
less  be  readily  shown;  otherwise,  it  wfiuld  seem  more  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  business  methods  to  have  all  customs  business  at  a  port 
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conducted  by  the  collector,  with  such  deputies  and  other  aids  as  the 
law  provides. 

By  the  collection  act  of  1799  merchandise  could  not  be  unladen  with¬ 
out  entry  and  permit,  and  this  included  the  baggage  of  passengers; 
but  it  was  provided  that  the  collector  and  naval  officer  might,  in  place 
of  the  entry,  direct,  in  their  discretion,  an  examination  to  ascertain  if 
dutiable  articles  were  therein  contained,  so  as  to  save  the  passenger 
the  trouble  of  making  an  entry  where  none  were  found.  This  exami¬ 
nation  has  of  course  to  be  made  before  unlading.  But  when  a  steam¬ 
ship  arrives  with  hundreds  of  passengers  and  vast  quantities  of  baggage 
it  is  found  almost  impracticable  to  conduct  the  examination  on  board, 
and  for  convenience,  as  we  understand,  the  baggage,  in  many  cases,  is 
put  out  on  the  dock  before  examination — a  proceeding  which  might 
subject  the  owners  to  the  penalty  for  unlading  without  a  permit. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  law  which  was  suited  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  passenger  traffic  in  1799  is  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
that  traffic  now.  We  think,  therefore,  authority  should  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  to  permit,  under  proper  limitations  and  safeguards,  the 
unlading  of  baggage  for  convenient  examination. 

Section  2901  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  for  designation  by  the 
collector  of  packages  on  the  invoice  for  examination.  This  duty,  in  a 
large  office,  is  perhaps  necessarily  intrusted  to  deputies  or  entry-clerks. 
It  should  not,  if  possible,  be  exercised  by  any  one  subordinate,  and 
the  matter  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  should  not  be  known  either 
by  the  importer  or  official  in  advance,  in  any  case,  that  the  designation 
is  to  be  made  by  such  official.  The  neglect  of  some  such  precaution 
has  enabled  great  frauds  to  be  committed  by  collusion  between  im¬ 
porters  and  the  designating  official.  Where  a  number  of  packages  are 
to  be  designated  the  naval  office  might  be  required  to  share  in  the  duty. 

The  law  regulating  controversies  between  importers  and  the  collector 
as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  payable  on  the  entry  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  we  think,  should  be  so  modified  as  in  some  way  to  secure  an  imme¬ 
diate  determination,  or  at  least  a  provisional  decision  of  the  issue,  so 
as  to  obviate,  if  possible,  the  injurious  and  demoralizing  effects  and 
tendencies  of  the  present  practice. 

As  it  is,  whether  from  the  crowded  calendars  and  want  of  judicial  force 
to  dispose  of  business,  or  because  it  suits  the  interests  of  those  who 
speculate  in  such  claims,  years  often  elapse  between  the  first  protest 
and  the  trial  in  court,  during  which  period  the  aggregate  of  claims  to 
be  refunded,  with  interest  and  costs  in  case  of  a  decision  against  the 
defendant,  is  swollen  sometimes  to  enormous  proportions.  The  amount 
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(usually  a  moiety  of  the  judgment)  so  realized  is,  in  many  cases,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  gain  to  the  importer,  who  has  already  charged  the  exaction  in 
the  selling-price  of  the  goods,  and  the  consumer  in  the  end  has  to  bear 
the  burden  ;  but  we  doubt  if  our  merchants,  in  the  loug  run,  derive  any 
substantial  benefit  from  such  litigation,  and  are  confident  that  as  a 
class  they  would  much  prefer  that  these  questions  should  be  settled  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  New  York  suits  of  this  class  accumulate  by 
thousands,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  materially  reduced  in  number 
while  our  tariff  legislation  preserves  its  well-earned  reputation  for  ob¬ 
scurity  of  expression  and  defective  classification.  Provision  should  be 
made  to  enforce  a  speedy  trial  of  every  such  question,  and  if  the  judi¬ 
cial  force  is  inadequate  therefor,  it  should  be  increased.  The  proce¬ 
dure  also  needs  to  be  simplified.  Where  a  number  of  protests  are 
filed,  identical  in  terms,  by  the  same  party,  it  seems  a  needless  waste 
of  time  and  trouble  to  require  the  entire  routine  of  proceeding  to  be 
gone  through  in  each  case.  The  result  in  the  first  in  order  of  time 
ought  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  those  that  follow.  A  great  saving  of 
labor  and  expense  to  the  Government  would  be  effected  by  this,  and 
no  injury  could  arise  therefrom,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

In  view,  moreover,  of  the  necessary  delay  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  litigation  and  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  would  suggest  for 
consideration  the  propriety  of  creating  a  special  tribunal  for  the  pro¬ 
visional  settlement  of  these  disputes,  representing  in  its  composition 
both  the  merchants  and  the  Government,  and  so  made  up  as  to  secure 
a  fair  judgment  as  possible  upon  a  summary  investigation,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  or  at  least  commenced,  within  say  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
protest  on  a  given  question;  such  judgment  not  to  prevent  the  losing 
party  from  regularly  litigating  the  question  in  the  ordinary  course,  but 
to  be  final  and  conclusive,  as  to  all  transactions,  from  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunal  to  the  final  decision  in  the  courts,  including,  of  course, 
refund  on  all  protests  prior  to  the  judgment. 

This  plan,  or  something  like  it,  if  practicable,  would  benefit  both 
parties,  and  put  an  end  to  many  evils  of  the  existing  system.  That 
some  simple,  direct,  and  speedy  method  of  adjusting  such  controver¬ 
sies  can  be  devised  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  the  fact  that  tribunals 
for  settlement  of  mercantile  disputes  have  for  some  years  existed  both 
in  New  York  and  here,  and  have,  as  we  understand,  given  general  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

The  merits  of  certain  other  provisions  regulating  the  course  of  reve¬ 
nue  procedure  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
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going  articles,  and  we  terminate  the  inquiry  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  penal  division  of  the  statute. 

The  bitter  complaints  of  many  of  our  leading  importers  (brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  New  York  Commission)  that  their  business  is 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  frauds  which  have  been  and  are 
perpetrated,  without  detection  as  it  would  seem,  in  evading  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  duties,  force  upon  us  the  inquiry,  what  remedies  has  the  law 
provided  for  their  protection,  and  how  have  they  been  enforced? 

The  penalties,  by  way  of  tines,  imprisonment,  and  forfeitures  of  prop¬ 
erty,  for  smuggling,  fraudulent  undervaluation,  and  other  offences 
against  the  customs-revenue  laws,  are  sufficiently  stringent,  or  were  so 
prior  to  the  act  of  June  22, 1874.  The  12th  section  of  that  statute  makes 
a  distinction,  as  compared  with  the  previous  law,  Avliich  seems  to  us  in¬ 
congruous.  After  a  broad  description  of  the  offence,  which  would 
include  all  fraudulent  undervaluation,  it  provides  a  severe  penalty,  by 
tine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  adds  a  forfeiture  of  merchandise, 
which  is  limited,  however,  to  the  contents  of  the  case  or  package  con¬ 
taining  the  particular  article  or  articles  to  which  the  fraud  relates. 
The  reason  for  this  leniency  is  not  obvious.  The  importer  who,  u  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  revenue ,”  lias  made  entry,  by  means  of  a  fraudulent 
invoice,  of  certain  imported  merchandise,  and  has  been  convicted 
thereof  on  trial  by  jury,  and  sentenced  by  the  court  to  a  fine  of  $5,000 
and  imprisonment  for  two  years,  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  worthy  sub¬ 
ject  for  such  legislative  discrimination.  It  would  seem  to  be  better 
policy  to  forfeit  the  whole  of  the  tainted  invoice,  and  to  debar  the 
criminal  from  the  community  of  honest  importers.  By  the  internal- 
revenue  law,  for  a  like  grade  of  offence,  the  distiller  forfeits  not  only 
the  subject-matter  of  the  fraud,  but  his  whole  stock  and  machinery, 
the  distillery  and  its  contents,  and  the  land  appurtenant. 

We  are  by  no  means  in  favor  of  inflicting  punishment  with  greater 
severity  than  the  offence  would  merit,  but  we  think  the  practices  which, 
wh ile  fraudulently  diverting,  as  is  said,  one-third  of  the  true  customs 
revenue  into  ill-gotten  gains,  are  bringing  disaster  and  ruin  to  honest 
importers,  are  so  heinous  as  to  require  strong  measures  for  their  repres¬ 
sion.  The  law  should  be  more  concerned  to  protect  the  fair  trader 
than  his  knavish  competitor. 

The  true  distinction  seems  to  us  to  be  that  all  offences  involving  the 
element  of  fraudulent  intent  should  be  visited  with  such  rigorous 
punishment  as  to  effectually  prevent  their  repetition  by  the  same  par¬ 
ties,  and  to  deter  others  therefrom,  while  those  which  arise  from  mere 
neglect,  or  inadvertent  breach  of  a  legal  requirement,  should  be  mildly 
dealt  with. 
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Instances  are  not  infrequent  where  unduly  severe  penalties  are  affixed 
to  offences  of  the  latter  class.  For  example,  it  has  been  the  law  since 
1799  that  the  landing  of  goods  of  greater  value  than  $400,  without 
permit,  from  a  vessel,  creates  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  and,  under  this 
provision,  a  steamship  valued  at  over  $500,000  can  be  seized  and  prose¬ 
cuted  for  condemnation  for  an  offence  of  some  member  of  the  ship’s 
company,  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owners  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  as  to  which,  of  course,  they  could  have  no  guilty  intent. 
That  they  should  be  held  to  a  proper  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their 
employes,  is  not  unreasonable;  but  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  offence  in  such  a  case  that  it  is,  probably,  never 
enforced.  Much  needless  expense  and  annoyance  arise,  however,  from 
such  prosecutions,  as  a  vessel  may  be  seized  when  on  the  point  of 
departure,  and  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  give  the  required  bond  for  her 
value  to  obtain  a  release. 

We  see  no  reason  why,  in  such  case,  the  vessel  should  be  held  for 
more  than  the  value  of  the  smuggled  goods.  The  purpose  of  the  law, 
doubtless,  was  to  make  owners  careful  and  vigilant  as  to  the  character 
and  transactions  of  the  officers  and  hands  on  board ;  but  this  would 
be  more  surely  attained,  in  our  judgment,  by  exacting  a  moderate 
penalty  for  every  such  transgression,  and  we  recommend  that  the  law 
be  so  modified.  Moderation  and  certainty  are  the  features  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  efficiency  in  a  penal  system. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  act  of  1874  which  may  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  offences  of  this  class.  The  16th  section  provides 
that,  in  suits  for  forfeiture  of  merchandise,  or  any  sum,  by  reason  of 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  customs-revenue  laws,  unless  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud  shall  be  found  by  the  jury  or  court,  no  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  shall  be  imposed. 

Examination  of  the  provisions  scattered  through  the  said  laws,  in 
which  a  forfeiture  of  property  or  of  a  sum  of  money  is  denounced,  will 
show  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  forfeiture  is  for  violating 
some  protective  regulation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  law,  in  order  to  insure 
the  Safe  and  certain  collection  of  revenue,  provides  that  no  goods  shall 
be  landed  except  between  certain  limits  of  the  day-time,  and  not  then 
without  a  permit.  It  intends  that  this  shall  be  absolutely  regarded 
and  enforced,  and  holds  it  of  such  importance  that  certain  penalties 
and  forfeitures  for  its  violation  are  denounced,  for  the  mere  unlawful 
act,  irrespective  of  any  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the  offender. 

If  the  said  section  prevents  the  enforcement  of  a  forfeiture  in  such 
cases,  because  fraudulent  intent  is  not  found,  it  will  render  many  penal 
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provisions  ineffective,  and  leave  a  mass  of  necessary  requirements  and 
regulations  without  any  penal  sanction  wlietever,  which  is  certainly 
impolitic  and  unsafe.  Such  a  result,  we  may  presume,  was  not  con¬ 
templated,  and,  if  produced,  would  forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a 
clear  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  customs-revenue  system  on 
the  part  of  those  who  undertake  to  legislate  about  it. 

In  the  same  connection,  the  effect  of  the  16th  section  on  the  remission 
feature  of  the  system  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  17th  section, 
whether  regarded  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  an  addition  to  previous 
legislation  on  that-  subject,  seems  superfluous  and  abortive,  after  a 
declaration  in  substance  that  there  shall  be  no  penalties  inflicted  unless 
the  element  of  fraud  is  positively  established,  thus  ignoring  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  wilful  neglect  or  open  defiance  of  the  safeguards  of  the  law. 

So  far,  moreover,  as  it  may  be  effective,  it  should  be  considered  that, 
when  a  charge  of  violation  of  law  is  made,  the  prosecuting  officer  can 
only  pursue  the  remedy  by  action,  and  the  law  requires  him  forthwith 
to  do  so;  but  the  defendant,  apparently,  has  his  option  to  stand  trial 
in  court,  or,  in  certain  cases,  to  carry  the  issue  into  another  jurisdiction, 
and  the  anomaly  is  presented  of  a  controversy  pending  before  two  dis¬ 
tinct  authorities,  with  no  provision  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  either, 
nor  any  limitation  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  judgment  in  either. 
Suppose  the  Secretary  refuses  remission  on  the  ground  of  proven  fraud 
or  wilful  negligence,  how  is  the  decision  to  be  enforced,  and  can  the 
defence,  after  experimenting  with  one  tribunal  and  suffering  defeat, 
renew  the  controversy  in  the  other  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  condemning  the  person  criminally  by  fine  or  civilly  by  for¬ 
feiture  of  property  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  this  species  of  revision? 
It.  seems  clear  that  the  rights  and  relations  of  the  parties  should  be 
fully  defined,  and  due  provision  made  to  keep  the  administration  of 
justice  in  either  tribunal  from  being  turned  into  a  mere  farce. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  penal  system  depends  mainly  on  suit¬ 
able  provision  for  its  enforcement,  and  this  requires  both  intelligence 
and  firmness. 

Besides  the  judicial  and  ordinary  official  machinery  provided  for 
this  purpose,  the  means  employed  are  the  obtaining  of  information  of 
offences  by  offer  of  reward  therefor  and  the  employment  of  special 
agents  as  detectives. 

Prior  to  the  said  act  of  1874,  one-half  of  the  recovery  was  promised, 
in  fixed  proportions,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  customs  and  others  en¬ 
titled  to  participate  therein  as  informers  or  otherwise,  and  was  thus 
partly  a  reward  for  information  and  partly  an  incentive  to  exertion  on 
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the  part  of  the  officers  allowed  to  share  in  the  moiety.  The  act  in 
question,  passed  June  22 ,  1874,  materially  changed  this  by  excluding 
officers  from  any  share,  except  as  seizors  of  smuggled  goods,  and  by 
limiting  the  award  in  all  cases  to  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  award,  not  exceeding  one-half  the  net  proceeds  of 
smuggled  goods,  nor  in  any  other  case  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

This  change  was  preceded  by  a  somewhat  heated  controversy  as  to 
alleged  abuses  of  the  then-existing  system,  into  the  merits  of  which  we 
need  not  inquire,  as  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  change 
and  such  considerations  as  may  arise  therefrom;  and  as  bearing  on  this, 
we  give  the  following  statistics,  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
of  recoveries  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  for  a  series  of  fiscal 
years  before  and  after  the  change: 


1870- 71 .  .  $951,  5/9  86 

1871- 72  .  674,  232  77 

1872- 73 . 1,169,515  38 

1873- 74  .  651,  271  70 

1874- 75  .  228,870  23 

1875- 76 .  183,797  86 

1876- 77  . . .  146,  413  21 


The  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking,  and  the  steady  diminution  of 
recoveries  since  the  act  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that 
the  terms  offered  are  not  considered  a  sufficient  inducement  by  those 
who  might  otherwise  come  forward  with  information,  and  that  the  rev¬ 
enue  officers  either  cannot  accomplish  the  same  results  as  before  the 
change  for  want  of  such  information,  or  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
the  same  extent  for  want  of  the  former  stimulus. 

The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that,  practically, the  change  lias 
weakened  the  protective  force  of  the  revenue  system;  and  if  this  were 
at  all  doubtful,  the  statements  of  representative  merchants  of  New 
York,  already  referred  to,  would  demonstrate  it.  The  universal  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  best  informed  is,  that  frauds  on  the  revenue  have  never 
been  bolder,  more  flagrant,  numerous,  and  successful  than  since  1S74. 

We  cannot  state  the  case  more  forcibly  than  honest  merchants  do; 
when  imploring  relief,  they  say  it  is  a  matter  of  fife  or  death  with  them. 

Different  views  maybe  taken  of  the  causes  of  this  condition  of  things 
and  of  the  proper  remedies  therefor,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  calm  and  candid  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  order  to  promote  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  remedial  action 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  fully  sympathize  with  the  feeling  that-  revenue  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  detecting  and  preventing  frauds,  and 
particularly  the  chief  officers,  who  are  largely  compensated  for  their 
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service,  ought  not  to  need  any  additional  incentive  to  secure  the  faith- 
fid  performance  of  their  duty,  and  still  less  should  an  officer,  merely  by 
virtue  of  his  position,  be  rewarded  for  services  he  has  not  rendered^ 
but  the  experience  of  all  times  has  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  rewards- 
in  stimulating  official  action,  and  so  long  as  our  civil  service  affords  in 
itself  no  proper  incentives,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sense  of  duty 
in  subordinates  is  often  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The 
public  is  served,  no  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  act  of  1874,  as  has  been  seen,  recognizes  the  policy  of  rewarding 
officers  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  as  a  practical  question,  the  expediency 
of  some  such  provision  has  perhaps  to  be  conceded ;  but  if  so,  we  are- 
by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  policy  of  restricting  it  to  smuggling,  as  in 
the  act,  for,  as  we  think  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  the  danger  to  the  revenue  and  the  injury  to  fair  traders  is  far 
greater  from  evasion  of  duties  on  entered  goods.  In  such  cases,  more¬ 
over,  the  forms  of  fraud  are  so  varied  and  difficult  to  detect  without 
special  skill  and  effort,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hold  officials  to  a 
proper  responsibility  for  the  results,  so  that  .there  is  more  reason  for 
inducements  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  exertion  and  fidelity  to 
duty. 

We  think,  however,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of 
official  responsibility.  If  officers,  and  especially  the  chief  officers,  were 
made  to  realize  that  for  any  instance  of  fraud  discovered  to  have  passed 
through  their  official  jurisdiction  without  detection  they  would  be  held 
to  a  strict  account  and  compelled  to  show  that  they  were  not  in  fault,, 
it  might  go  far  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  to  the  purchase  of  information  from  non-official  persons,  it  ought 
to  be  unnecessary.  Every  citizen  having  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  a 
fraud  consummated  or  intended  should  hasten  to  give  information 
thereof,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  It  might  be  supposed  that  with 
importers,  at  least,  this  would  avail  when  enforced  by  the  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  injury  and  the  iustinct  of  self-protection,  but  it  is  notorious  that 
the  class  most  concerned  are  not,  as  a  rule,  influenced  either  by  duty  or 
interest  to  protect  the  revenue  and  themselves  in  this  manner.  Prac¬ 
tically,  therefore,  it  has  always  been  found  that  the  Government  must 
pay  for  information  or  go  without,  and  the  question  becomes  a  simple 
matter  of  business  to  be  determined  on  business  principles. 

A  private  individual  who  has  been  robbed  generally  finds  that  he 
has  to  offer  a  sufficient  specific  reward  to  induce  others  to  interest 
themselves  to  assist  him,  and  the  amount  of  his  offer  is  a  practical 
measure  of  his  anxiety  for  a  recovery.  If  the  public  wants  like  detective 
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service,  its  offer  must  also  be  definite  and  sufficient;  and  iu  tbis  respect 
the  old  law  was  apparently  more  effective  than  the  present,  and  the 
reason,  we  think,  is  plain.  It  offered  one-fourtb  of  the  net  recovery, 
and  tlie  proposed  informer,  therefore,  knew  wliat  liis  share  would  be, 
and  could  form  some  opinion  as  to  its  amount.  Now  the  only  certainty 
promised  him  is,  that  be  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  $5,000,  how¬ 
ever  important  and  valuable  bis  information  may  be,  and  the  most 
definite  proposition  the  law  has  to  offer  is,  that  when  the  work  is  done, 
and  a  recovery  had,  bis  case  will  be  considered,  and  such  compensation 
as  the  authorities  shall  see  fit  to  award  will  be  tendered.  In  private 
business  such  an  offer  would  be  held  to  indicate  that  the  proponent 
was  not  particularly  anxious  for  information;  and,  judging  from  the 
rapid  falling  off  in  recoveries,  it  has  not  been  more  successful  than 
might  be  expected.  Whether  the  limit  fixed  is  or  is  not  politic  can  be 
determined  only  by  experience;  but  the  indefiniteness  of  the  result  to 
the  informer  seems  to  us  the  chief  practical  objection,  and  one  that 
should  be  remedied  in  some  way,  if  such  assistance  is  really  desired. 
In  the  internal-revenue  system  a  graduated  scale  of  allowances  was 
announced,  as  we  understand,  but  with  what  result  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  British  customs  system  the  commissioners  may  make  such  dis¬ 
tribution  as  they  see  fit  to  officers  or  others,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
the  goods  seized. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  operation  of  the  system  of  rewarding 
officers  which  may  be  noticed,  and  it  relates  to  a  defect  of  administra¬ 
tion  rather  than  of  law.  It  will  be  found  that  civil  rather  than  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions  have  been  almost  universally  employed,  although  the 
law  provides,  and  even  prescribes,  both.  One  reason  for  this  has  been, 
no  doubt,  because  the  former  were  more  remunerative  to  the  officers 
interested.  In  such  cases  a  compromise  would  often  be  effected,  and 
the  offender  would  escape  with  a  penalty  that  would  but  embolden  him 
to  repeat  his  crime  with  greater  craft  and  subtlety  of  device.  This 
practice  has  been  justly  criticised  by  one  of  our  merchants  in  his  com¬ 
munication,  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  mistaken  policy.  It  should  be  real¬ 
ized  that  these  frauds  are  crimes,  and  neither  wealth,  social  standing, 
nor  any  other  circumstance  should  avail  to  shield  the  perpetrator  from 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  The  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  one 
such  offender  would  have  more  effect  than  a  hundred  civil  judgments. 
The  milder  remedies  seem  to  have  utterly  failed  to  repress  this  growing 
evil,  and  it  is  high  time  to  resort  to  stronger  measures,  and  to  hold  the 
local  officers  charged  with  execution  of  the  law  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  enforced. 
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There  are  many  other  subjects  which  might  be  noticed  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  held  of  inquiry  is 
too  extended  to  be  thoroughly  explored  by  a  Commission  like  this. 

We  have  endeavored,  however,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  carry 
out  your  instructions  to  the  best  of  our  ability;  and  desire,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  to  return  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  aided  us  with  information 
and  suggestions,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  statistical  and  other 
material  of  fact  and  testimony  presented,  though  hastily  gathered  and 
prepared,  may  be  found  trustworthy  and  serviceable.  We  are  sensible 
of  the  crudeness  and  imperfection,  both  in  form  and  substance,  of  such 
views  and  conclusions  as  we  have  ventured  to  set  forth,  and  if  they 
should  prove  to  be  of  no  greater  service  than  to  stimulate  inquiry 
and  discussion,  and  so  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  matters 
considered,  we  shall  be  content. 

CHARLES  PLATT. 

HENRY  D.  WELSH. 

THOMAS  SIMONS. 
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APPEN 

Treasury  Department, 

Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Government  from  its  organization  to 
$1,000  to  the  aggregate  received  and  disbursed,  arranged  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  pe- 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  accompany  his  answer  of 


RECEIPTS,  LOSSES,  AND  RATIO  OF  LOSSES 


ADMINISTATION. 

o 

oo 

c 

s 

Ph 

CUSTOMS. 

ALL  OTHER  SOUR 

Receipts. 

Losses. 

Loss  on 
$1,000. 

Receipts. 

Losses. 

Yrs. 

Washington,  George 

8 

$36,  605,  014  63 

$204,  528  19 

$5  58 

$19,  843,  706  69 

$6,  023  61 

4 

33,  548,  222  90 

42,249  60 

1  25 

12,  537,  195  50 

Jefferson,  Thomas  ... 

8 

101,  086,  982  70 

271,  669  36 

2  68 

7, 151,  994  84 

15,  590  75 

Madison,  James  - - 

8 

119,951,870  49 

217,  042  29 

1  80 

146,  294,  644  29 

77,933  00 

Monroe,  James . 

8 

140, 125,  287  60 

227,  432  45 

1  62 

38,  524,  676  84 

402,  514  37 

Adams,  J.  Q . 

4 

88,  941, 104  61 

222, 103  18 

2  49 

8,  876,  950  17 

110,849  92 

Jackson,  Andrew .... 

8 

173,  830,  077  97 

1,  215,  304  45 

6  99 

81,  352,  697  19 

197,  083  17 

Van  Buren,  Martin  .. 

4 

67,  283,  444  08 

264,  502  94 

3  93 

62,  665, 104  83 

127,  825  40 

Harrison,  Wm.  H. . . 

>  4 

78,  946,  436  31 

254,  939  03 

3  22 

37,  789,  568  56 

175,  042  36 

Tyler,  -John . 

5 

Polk,  James  K . 

i 

110,  564,  342  31 

7,  719  11 

00 

91,  293, 160  14 

10,  390  87 

Taylor,  Zachary . 

*4 

194,  957,  446  48 

215,  749  08 

1  10 

16,  951, 106  43 

60,  521  50 

Fillmore,  Millard _ 

5 

Pierce,  Franklin  .... 

4 

245, 148,  753  03 

131,  277  05 

53 

37,  031,076  53 

81,  724  73 

Buchanan,  James  ... 

4 

184, 125,  082  85 

38,  776  03 

21 

128,  234,  596  71 

155,227  80 

Lincoln,  A . 

4 

305,  360,  453  61 

31,261  99 

10 

4,  365,  099,  684  00 

477,  231  61 

Johnson,  Andrew. . . 

4 

699,  977,  488  65 

254,  498  55 

36 

3,  342,  338,  949  81 

2,  308,  223  35 

Grant,  IJ.  S  .: . . 

6 

1, 125,  540, 148  00 

24,  342  43 

02 

2,  871,  328,  335  84 

1,  252,  540  17 

3,  705,  992, 156  22 

3,  623,  395  73 

97 

11,267,313,514  37 

5,  458,  722  fil 

Prior  to  J une  30, 1861 

$1,  575, 114,  065  96 

$3,  313,  292  76 

$2  10 

$688,  546,  544  72 

$1,  420,  727  48 

From  July  1, 1861,  to 

J  une  30,  1875 . 

2,  130,  878,  090  26 

310, 102  97 

14 

10,  578,  766,  969  65 

4,  037,  995  13 

*  Includes  Internal  Revenue,  Direct  Tax,  Public  Lands,  Miscellaneous,  Dividends,  Interest,  Pre¬ 
miums,  and  Receipts  from  Loans,  and  Treasury  notes. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  August  10,  1876. 

June  30,1875;  exhibiting  also  the  amount  of  defalcations  and  the  ratio  of  such  losses  per 
riods  of  administrations,  and  also  in  the  periods  prior  and  subsequent  to  June  30,  1861 ; 
this  date  to  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  United  States  Senator. 


PER  -$1,000  TO  AGGREGATE  OP  RECEIPTS. 


CES.* 

TOTAL. 

POST  OFFICE.! 

Loss  on 
$1,000. 

Receipts. 

Losses. 

Loss  on 
11,000. 

Disbursements. 

Losses. 

Loss  on 
$1,000. 

$0  30 

$56,  448,  721  32 

$210,551  80 

$3  72 

$684,  960  00 

§1,  920  73 

$2  80 

46,  085,  418  40 

42,249  60 

91 

836,  267  00 

2,211  43 

2  64 

2  18 

108,  238,  977  54 

287,  260  11 

2  65 

3, 147,  447  00 

12,  373  13 

3  93 

53 

266,  246,  514  78 

294,  975  29 

1  10 

5,  412,  429  00 

41,238  14 

7  61 

10  44 

178,  649,  964  44 

629,  946  82 

3  52 

9,  240,  531  00 

107,  304  77 

11  61 

12  48 

97,  818,  054  78 

332,  953  10 

3  40 

6,  406,  022  00 

38,  591  35 

6  02 

2  42 

255, 182,  775  16 

1,  412,  387  62 

5  53 

21,  352,  923  18 

42,  487  51 

1  98 

2  03 

129,  948,  548  91 

392,  328  34 

3  01 

18,  284,  961  77 

51,  809  86 

2  83 

4  63 

116,  736,  004  87 

429,  981  39 

3  68 

18,  666,  750  20 

2,679  46 

14 

11 

201,  857,  508  45 

18, 109  98 

08 

16,861,478  41 

2,  571  24 

15 

3  57 

211,908,612  91 

276,270  58 

1  30 

26,  582,  570  74 

52,  946  20 

1  99 

2  20 

282, 179, '829  56 

213,  001  78 

75 

40,  439, 110  70 

280, 128  05 

6  92 

1  21 

312,  359,  679  56 

194,  003  83 

62 

56,  957,  922  74 

172,278  46 

3  02 

10 

4,  670,  460, 137  61 

508,  493  60 

10 

48,  779,  085  45 

93,467  63 

1  91 

69 

4,  042,  316,  438  46 

2,  562,  721  90 

G3 

81,  016,  286  91 

167,  236  74 

2  06 

43 

3,  996,  868,  483  84 

1,  276,  882  60 

31 

169,  869,  803  72 

152,  768  23 

89 

48 

14,  973,  305,  670  59 

9,  082, 118  34 

60 

524,  538,  549  82 

1,  222,  012  93 

2  32 

$2  06 

$2,  263,  660,  610  68 

$4,  734,  020  21 

$2  09 

§224,  873,  373  74 

$808,  540  33 

$3  59 

38 

12,  709,  645,  059  91 

4,  348,  098  10 

34 

299,  665, 176  08 

413,  472  60 

1  37 

t  Collects  and  disburses  its  own  revenues. 
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APPENDIX 

Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 


DISBURSEMENTS,  LOSSES,  AND  RATIO  OF  LOSS 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Period  of  service. 

1 

WAR,  NAVY,  PENSIONS,  AND  INDIANS. 

MISCELLANE 

Disbursements. 

Losses. 

L 

Loss  on 
$1,000. 

Disbursements. 

Losses. 

Washington,  George. 

Yrs. 

8 

$12,  401,  544  51 

$3,  722  45 

$0  30 

$43,  025,  277  77 

$34,  775  33 

Adams,  John . 

4 

18,  893,  618  72 

24,  419  10 

1  29 

24,  918,  307  72 

166,531  68 

Jefferson,  Thomas  ... 

8 

27,  041,  493  60 

235,  735  01 

8  71 

80,  644,  818  10 

68,  098  94 

Madison,  James . 

8 

135,  228,  344  34 

1,  642, 167  64 

12  14 

119,  876,  761  74 

213,279  09 

Monroe,  James . 

8 

74,  787,  221  28 

1,  767,  506  57 

23  63 

113,  650,  558  21 

725,  029  04 

Adams,  J.  Q . 

4 

39,  580,  722  11 

222,  423  02 

5  61 

57,  683,  278  31 

291,406  58 

Jackson,  Andrew.... 

8 

129,  858,  963  93 

923,217  18 

7  10 

93,  687,  085  48 

1,  383,  019  56  : 

Yan  Buren,  Martin... 

4 

85,  310,  491  15 

414,297  37 

4  85 

51,783,  947  19 

2,  485,  356  47 

Harrison,  ¥m.  H _ 

)  , 

4 

50,  628,  040  36 

124,  790  18 

2  20 

52,  559,  360  88 

1,  008,  452  22 

Tyler,  John . . 

J 

Polk,  James  K . 

4 

133,  247,  948  01 

945,  907  38 

7  09 

71,  946,  751  96 

766,  262  44 

Taylor,  Zachary _ 

)  „ 

>4 

90,  788,  823  06 

585,  406  94 

6  04 

97,581,669  48 

899,  785  74 

Fillmore,  Millard  . . . 

Pierce,  Franklin _ 

4 

129,  975,  289  73 

812,  708  53 

6  25 

155,  663,  585  92 

862,  084  11 

Buchanan,  James  ... 

4 

159,  856,  370  92 

1,  458,  093  56 

9  12 

168,  326,  897  47 

834,731  90 

Lincoln,  A . 

4 

3,  004,  226,  505  80 

5,  487,  741  06 

1  79 

1,  603,  231,  415  30 

1,111,281  85 

Johnson,  Andrew. . . 

4 

811,869,437  99 

809,  484  35 

99 

3,079,706,821  11 

1,  080,  156  82 

Grant,  U.  S . 

6 

617, 100,  119  23 

658,  339  39 

1  00 

3,  390,  758,  269  98 

758,201  90 

5,  502,  794,  036  06 

10,  116,  020  39 

2  88 

9,205,044,806  68 

12,  688,  453  73 

Prior  to  June  30, 18G1 

$1,  099,  598,  872  98 

$9, 160,  455  59 

$8  33 

$1, 131,  348,  300  23 

$9,  738,  813  16 

From  July  1,  1861.  to 

June  30,  1875 . 

4,  493, 196,  063  08 

6,  955,  564  80 

1  54 

8,  073,  696,  506  45 

2,  949,  640  57 

NOTES. 

1.  In  cases  where  the  accounts  of  defaulting  officers  embraced  more  than  one  period,  the  losses,, 
unless  known  to  have  occurred  in  other  periods,  have  been  charged  to  the  periods  in  which  the 
accounts  were  opened  in  this  Department.  In  cases  of  defaulting  banks,  however,  for  want  of  other 
information,  the  losses  have  been  charged  to  the  periods  in  which  they  are  reported  on  the  books, 
though,  doubtless,  in  several  instances,  they  actually  occurred  in  previous  periods. 

2.  No  deductions  have  been  made  for  amounts  which  may  be  collected  hereafter,  though  a  large 
percentage  of  the  recent  losses  will  doubtless  be  yet  recovered. 

3.  In  preparing  this  statement,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  since  June  30,  1843,  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  by  fiscal  years,  as  in  the  published  official  reports;  the  losses  have,  in  all  cases,  been  classified  by- 
calendar  years,  it  not  being  practicable  to  separate  the  losses  occurring  in  the  fractional  years  of  each 
period ;  but  the  periods  compared  being  of  the  same  length,  the  result  is  substantially  correct. 
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A — Continued. 

Government  from  its  organization  to  June  30,  1875,  <fc. — Continued. 


PEE  $1,000  TO  AGGREGATE  OE  DISBURSEMENTS. 


ous.* 

TOTAL. 

liECAPITULATION.t 

Loss  oi 
$1,000. 

Disbursements. 

Losses. 

Loss  on 
$1,000. 

Amount  involved. 

Total  losses. 

Loss  on 
$1,000. 

$0  80 

$55,  426,  822  28 

$38,  497  78 

$0  69 

$112,  560,  503  60 

$250,  970  31 

$2  22 

6  68 

43,  811,  926  44 

190,  950  84 

4  35 

90,  733,  611  84 

235,  411  87 

2  59 

84 

107,686,311  76 

303,  834  55 

2  82 

219,  072,  736  30 

603,  467  79 

2  75 

1  77 

255, 105, 106  08 

1,  855,  446  73 

7  27 

526,  764,  049  86 

2,191,660  16 

4  16 

6  37 

188,  437,  779  49 

2,  492,  535  61 

13  22 

376,  328,  274  93 

3, 229,  787  20 

8  58 

5  05 

97,  264,  000  42 

513,  829  60 

5  28 

201,  488,  077  20 

885,374  05 

4  39 

14  76 

223,  546,  049  41 

2,  306,  236  74 

10  31 

500,  081,  747  75 

3,  761,  111  87 

7  52 

47  99 

137,  094,  438  34 

2,  899,  653  84 

21  15 

285,  327,  949  02 

3,  343,  792  04 

11  71 

19  18 

109, 187,  401  24 

1, 133,  242  40 

10  37 

344,  590, 156  31 

1,  565,  903  25 

6  40 

10  65 

205, 194,  700  57 

1,712,  169  82 

8  34 

423,  913,  687  43 

1,  732,  851  04 

4  08 

9  22 

194,  370,  493  14 

1,  485,  192  68 

7  64 

432,  861,  676  79 

1,  814,  409  40 

4  19 

5  53 

285,  638,  875  65 

1,  674,  852  64 

5  86 

608,  257,  815  91 

2,  167,  982  47 

3  56 

4  95 

328, 183,  268  39 

2,  292,  825  52 

6  98 

697,  500,  870  69 

2,  659,  107  81 

3  81 

69 

4,667,457,921  22 

6,  599,  022  91 

1  41 

9,  386,  697,  144  28 

7,  200,  984  14 

76 

35 

3,  891,  576,  259  10 

1,889,641  17 

48 

8,  014,  908,  984  47 

4,  619,  599  81 

57 

22 

4,  007,  858,  389  21 

1,  416,  541  29 

35 

8, 174,  596,  676  77 

2,846,192  12 

34 

1  37 

14,  797,  839,  742  74 

28,  804,  474  12 

1  94 

30,  295,  683,  963  15 

39, 108,  605  39 

1  29 

$8  60 

$2,  230,  947, 173  21 

$18,  899,  268  75 

$8  47 

$4,  719,  481,  157  63 

$24,  441,  829  32 

$5  17 

36 

12,  566,  892,  569  53 

9,  905,  205  37 

78 

25,  576,  202,  805  52 

14,  666,  776  07 

57 

♦Includes  disbursements  on  account  of  Public  Debt,  Interest,  Premiums,  and  all  civil  expenses 
exclusive  of  Post  Office. 

t  Including  Post  Office  and  all  other  amounts  collected  or  disbursed,  and  the  losses  thereon. 
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APPENDIX  P. 


Naval- Office  Ports. 


Ports. 

Year. 

Ain’t  of  loss. 

Total. 

Baltimore . 

1841 

$184  05 

1861-’65 

1,887  07 

- 

$2,071  12 

Boston . 

1850-53 

170  24 

1857,  ’58 

96  98 

1860,  ’61 

771  28 

1866,  ’67 

859  27 

1871-74 

1,955  26 

3,  853  03 

Charleston . 

1858-60 

251  52 

1865-69 

10,211  29 

1870-73 

3,908  80 

14,371  61 

New  Orleans . 

1841-43 

212,232  34 

1843,  ’44 

1, 125  38 

1844,  ’45 

41,  376  64 

1852,  ’53 

1,788  96 

1857-’61 

928  56 

1868,  ’69 

214,366  16 

471,817  94 

New  York . . . . . 

1829-’38 

1,205,035  60 

1838-41 

248,871  86 

1857-61 

8,851  22 

1,462,758  68 

Philadelphia . 

1866,  ’67 

43  89 

■ 

1867-69 

788  79 

832  68 

San  Francisco . 

1851,  ’52 

46,974  39 

1852,  ’53 

92,256  42 

1853-55 

372, 122  54 

511,353  35 

Savannah  . . . . . 

1857-’61 

6, 157  97 

' 

1865,  ’66 

2,316  49 

1866-’69 

9,483  41 

17,957  87 

2,  485,  016  38 

APPENDIX  C. 


Ports  having  no  Naval  Offcer. 


Ports. 

Year. 

Ain’t  of  loss. 

Total. 

Apalachicola . 

1850-’53 

$3, 160  50 
1,810  99 
703  13 

1869-’71 
1871,  ’72 

$5,674  62 

16, 969  89 

Astoria . 

1853-’59 

1861-67 

1867 

1,373  13 
12,  696  28 
2,900  48 

Bath . 

1849,  ’50 
1857-’60 

109  90 
36  11 

146  01 
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Ports  having  no  Naval  Officer — Continued. 


Ports. 

Year. 

Am’t  of  loss. 

Beaufort . . . . 

1856-’60 

$0  91 

1861 

155  75 

1862-66 

6,  804  53 

Brash  ear . 

1872-74 

Bristol . 

1846-’49 

Brownsville . . . 

1858-’59 

1,756  51 

1859-61 

15,264  16. 

1866 

19  70 

1866 

814  21 

1866-’68 

30,321  17 

Brunswick  . 

1856-’61 

Buffalo . 

1829-’38 

Burlington . 

1849-51 

30  11 

1857-’60 

24  72 

1866-’72 

8j  o  /  i)  74 

Camden . 

1861 

Chicago . . . . 

1846-’49 

4  92 

1858-’61 

200  14 

1871-72 

141  97 

Cleveland . 

1842-45 

38  02 

1849-’53 

29,796  07 

Corpus  Christi . 

1869-73 

12,  468  66 

1873-75 

1,384  29 

Detroit . . 

1850-’53 

13  544  75 

1853-’57 

465  07 

Edenton . 

X 

ID 

r 

Ellsworth . 

1867 

El  Paso . 

1862-  69 

13, 160  20 

1869-73 

5,209  46  j 

Fairfield . 

1830-32 

Fernandina . 

1857-’60 

581  31 

1864-66 

551  85 

1866-’69 

2,  606  40 

1873-75 

2,  036  61 

Frenchman’s  Bay . 

1846-’49 

Galveston . 

l846-’49 

841  45 

1868,  ’69 

372  03 

Georgetown . 

1856-’60 

Gloucester . 

1858-’61 

Jacksonville . 

Marquette . 

1867-69 

Michilimackinac . 

1856-’60 

Middletown . 

1849 

Milwaukee . . . . 

1853-’57 

85  00 

1857,  ’58 

6,  467  87 

Mobile . 

1833-36 

2,  258  97 

1840,  ’41 

14,381  52 

1865,  ’66 

3, 143  22 

1866 

2, 139  92 

1866-’69 

1,564  93 

6  p  c 


Total. 


.$6,961  19 
418  03 
430  63 


48, 175  75 
187  43 
3,  369  75 


8,630  57 

14  61 


347  03 


29,834  09 


13, 852  95 


14,009  82 
49  82 
131  86 


18,  369  66 
6,  807  72 


5,  776  17 
15  63 


1,213  48 
565  39 
3,573  31 
669  02 
1,547  81 
106  35 
14  79 


6,552  87 


23, 488  56 
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Ports  having  no  Naval  Officer — Continued. 


Natchez 


New  Bedford 
New  Herne  . . 

Norfolk . 

Ogdensburg  . 
Pembina 


Petersburg 


Plattsburg _ 

Port  Royal 
Port  Townsend 


Providence 
Richmond  . 


Rochester 

Salem 


Sacramento . 

Sackett’s  Harbor 


San  Diego - 

Sandusky  . 

Shieldsborough 
Sitka . 


Sonoma . 

St.  Augustine 


St.  Mark’s 


St.  Mary’s 


Stonington . 

Tappalianuock . . 

Techd  . 

W  aldoborough . . 
Wilmington,  Del 


Ports. 


Year. 

Ain’t  of  loss. 

1853-56 

$346  00 

1866 

263  27 

1840,  ’41 

1 865-’66 

1858— ’61 

1859-61 

1853-’55 

89  86 

1858-61 

533  86 

1834-38 

4,271  68 

1840,  ’41 

253  49 

1 866-’ 69 

1,843  83 

1838,  ’39 

1862-66 

1853-56 

9,408  04 

1860,  ’61 

104  52 

1865-’/ 0 

1,  484  58 

1 866-70 

1859-61 

1,941  22 

1866-72 

911  94 

1854-’57 

1853-57 

2,956  37 

1869-73 

23  83 

i  86l-’62 

1 846-’49 

521  72 

1850-’53 

3  35 

1873,  74 

1 851-’53 

1869,  70 

1872'  73 

1,159  20 

1873,  74 

110  25 

1851-53 

1839-42 

113  25 

1842-’45 

2  00 

1866,  ’67 

269  52 

1837-39 

2,  456  27 

1849,  ’50 

5  92 

1865-67 

704  26 

1870,  71 

759  65 

1849 

224  39 

1860,  ’61 

359  98 

1856-60 

1826-30 

1840-’43 

1850-53 

1838-40 

451  43 

1841-45 

181  36 

1849,  ’50 

351  83 

Total. 


$609  27 
1,728  74 
1,539  78 
9,  422  82 
31  00 


623  72 


6,369  00 
327  36 
8,581  25 


10,997  14 
1,  358  21 


2,853  16 
65  35 


2, 980  20 
60  00 


525  07 

2, 595  84 
31,  308  83 
184  98 


1,269  45 
5,630  67 


384  77 


3,926  10 


584  37 

286  88 
1,024  99 
949  34 
42 


984  62 
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Ports  having  no  Naval  Officer — Continued. 


Ports. 

Year. 

Ain’t  of  loss. 

Total. 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

1849-51 
1854-61 
1865,  ’66 
1867-74 

$124  23 
3, 597  47 
4,571  24 
6,  832  03 

$15, 124  97 

7, 148  25 
31  80 

Vicksburg . 

1857,  ’58 
1858-’60 
1860,  ’61 
1871,72 

1,  185  04 
4,880  54 
1,050  64 
32  03 

Yorktown . 

1860,  ’61 

General  Aggregate. 


Less  than  $1,000  . 

28  ports . 

$8,745  55 
28,980  82 
77,555  13 
222,131  66 

Between  $1,000  and  $5,000 . 

13  ports . 

Between  $5,000  and  $10,000  . 

1 1  ports . 

Over  $10,000  . 

10  ports . 

Total . 

62  ports . 

337,413  16 

Aggregate  by  Ports. 

N  amber. 


Ports  having  one  defalcation .  33 

Ports  having  two  defalcations .  14 

Ports  having  three  defalcations .  9 

Ports  having  four  defalcations .  4 

Ports  having  five  defalcations .  2 

Total . . .  62 


Aggregate  by  Administrations. 


No.  of  defal¬ 
cations. 

Amount. 

No.  of  defal¬ 
cations. 

Amount. 

Adams . 

1 

$1,024  99 

Pierce. . 

15 

$391,  655  79 

Jackson . 

5 

1,221,743  72 

Buchanan  . 

27 

65,  377  67 

Van  Buren . 

Harrison . 

10 

269,717  31 

Lincoln  . 

8 

29 

43,755  79 
311,985  43 
34,902  78 

Tyler . 

Polk 

6 

254,  955  74 
2,  053  53 
30,418  06 
194, 838  53 

Grant . 

17 

Taylor . 

Fillmore . 

6 

10 

Total . 

114 

2,822,429  34 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Specific. 

Ad  valorem. 

Mixed. 

Totals. 

Act  of  July  4,  1789 . 

45 

36 

81 

Acts  of  August  10,  1790,  and  March  2 

and  3,  1791 . 

59 

84 

143. 

Act  of  May  2,  1792 . _ . 

64 

106 

170 

Acts  of  June  5  and  7,  1794,  and  January 

29,  1795  . 

68 

in 

179 

Acts  of  March  3,  1797,  July  8,  1797,  and 

May  13,  1800 . 

98 

98 

196 

Acts  of  March  26  and  27,  1804,  March  3, 

1807,  and  March  4,  1808 . 

108 

95 

203 

Acts  of  July  1,  1812;  February  25,  1813: 

July  29,  1813;  March  3,  1815;  and  Feb- 

ruary  5,  1816 . 

109 

96 

203 

Acts  of  April  27,  1816;  April  20, 1818;  and 

March  3,  1819 . 

134 

100 

234 

Acts  of  May  22,  1824,  and  February  11, 

1825 . 

193 

123 

2 

318 

Acts  of  May  19,  1828;  May  24,  1828;  May 

20,  1830  ;  and  May  29,  1830  _ _ _ _ 

214 

134 

2 

350 

Acts  of  July  13,  1832,  and  July  14,  1832 .. 

178 

172 

4 

354 

Act  of  July  4,  1836 . 

177 

170 

4 

351 

Act  of  September  11,  1841 . 

167 

217 

4 

388 

In  force  June  30,  1842 . 

167 

216 

4 

387 

Act  of  August  30,  1842 . 

325 

326 

2 

653 

Act  of  J  uly  30,  1846 . 

Act  of  March  3,  1857 . 

1 

649 

Act  of  March  2,  1861 . . . 

236 

514 

28 

776 

Acts  of  August  5,  1861,  aud  December 

24,  1861  . 

262 

515 

28 

805 

Acts  of  July  14, 1862,  and  March  3, 1863.. 

419 

575 

58 

1,052 

Acts  of  June  30,  1864;  March  3,  1865  ; 

March  16, 1866;  May  16,  1866;  and  June 

1 ,  1866  . 

461 

616 

89 

1, 166 

Acts  of  July  28, 1866;  March  2, 1867  ;  and 

March  22,  1867 . 

459 

616 

84 

1,159 

Acts  of  March  25,  26,  and  29,  1867 ;  Feb- 

ruary  3,  1868 ;  J  uly  20,  1868 ;  and  Feb- 

ruary  19  aud  24,  1869 . . 

467 

616 

87 

1,  170 

Acts  of  July  14,  1870,  and  December  22, 

1870  . 

464 

568 

99 

1, 131 

The  following-  table,  compiled  from  Appendix  A  of  tlie  special  report 
on  customs-tariff  legislation,  shows  the  ad-valorem  enumerations  of  tlie 
then  (1871)  existing  tariff  laws,  (which  probably  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  now  existing,)  with  the  date,  when,  under  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  enumerations,  the  same  were  subjected  to  such  duty,  and  the  cases 
in  which  at  any  time  the  same  have  been  subjected  to  specific  duty: 


Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years — 

Remarks. 

Acetate  of  lime . 

1864-66 

All  other  acetates  are  specific. 

Acid,  acetous . 

1846 

Since  1861  most  acids,  which  by 

Acid,  benzoic . 

1842 

act  of  1842  were  ad  valorem,  have 

Acid,  chromic . 

1846 

been  made  specific. 

Acid,  nitric . 

1842 

Pyroligneous . 

1842 
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A(l-valorem  enumerations. 

A(1  valorem 
since 
years — 

Remarks. 

Acids  for  medicinal  use  and  in  fine 

1846 

arts,  n.  o.  p. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments . 

1842 

Albata,  unmanufactured,  or  in  sheets. 

1846 

Almond  paste . 

1864-66 

Amber  beads . 

1846 

1842 :  Amber. 

Ammonia,  refined,  sulphate,  and  car- 

1861 

bonate. 

Ammonia,  muriate  of,  and  sal . 

1846 

Anchovies,  preserved  in  oil,  or  other- 

1846 

wise. 

Animals,  living . 

1866 

Antimony,  crude,  or  regulus  of . . 

1846 

Arms,  fire,  u.  o.  p . 

1792 

Arms,  side,  n.  o.  p . 

1792 

Arrow-root . 

1842 

Articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whatever  material,  n.  o.  p., 
made  by  hand. 

1846 

Asbestos,  manufactured . 

1864-’66 

Asphaltnm . . . 

1857 

1862-63 :  Specific. 

Assafcetida . 

1846 

Asses’  skins . 

1846 

Bagatelle-balls,  ivory  or  bone . 

1864-’66 

Balsam,  medicinal,  n.  o.  p . . 

1846 

Bananas . 

1846 

Bark,  (not  crude,)  all  medicinal,  n. 

1846 

o.  p. 

Barytes,  nitrate  of . 

1864-66 

Baskets  and  merchantable  articles  of 

1846 

1832 :  Baskets,  grass,  straw,  osier, 

grass,  osier,  palmleaf,  straw,  whale- 

willow. 

bone,  or  willow,  u.  o.  p. 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments . 

1846 

1832:  Beads,  wax,  amber  composi- 

Beeswax . 

1846 

tion. 

Benzoates . 

1846 

Berries,  n.  o.  p  . . . 

1846 

Bitundnous  substances,  (crude,)  n. 

1861 

o.  p. 

Blacking  of  all  descriptions . 

1861 

Bladders . . 

1862,  ’63 

Bone-black  and  ivory-drop . .  ... 

1846 

Bone  dice,  draughts,  and  bagatelle- 

1864-’66  | 

balls,  chessmen,  chess-balls. 

Bone,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Bonnets,  hats,  &c.,  of  straw,  chip, 

1846 

1792:  Bonnets,  straw,  palmleaf, 

grass,  &c. 

leghorn,  chip,  Ac. 

Books,  blank . 

1789 

1842-46:  Specific. 

Boxes  of  paper  and  other  fancv  boxes. 

1832 

Braids  and  other  trimmings  of  grass, 

1846 

straw,  chip,  &c. 

Brass,  (copper  not  component  of  chief 

1846 

value,)  bars  or  pigs. 

Brass,  old,  fit  for  remanufacture  only. 

1846 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  u.  o.  p . 

Brazil  wood,  in  sticks . 

1792 

1846 

Bricks,  fire. . 

1861 

1790-91 :  Bricks. 

Britannia-ware . 

1861 

Bronze,  andallmauufacturesof,  n.o.p. 

1846 

1842  :  Bronze,  manufactures  of. 

Bronze,  (if  copper  chief  value,  1869).. 

1861 

Bronze,  liquor . 

1846 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years— 

Remarks. 

Bronze-metal  in  leaf,  (copper  not  chief 

1870 

value,  1869.) 

Bronze-powder,  (copper  not  chief 
value,  1869.) 

1846 

1842 :  Bronze-powder  or  liquid. 

Brooms  of  all  kinds . 

1832 

Brushes  of  all  kinds . 

1789 

Bulbous  roots . 

1862,  ’63 

Burgundy  pitch . 

1846 

Burr-stones,  manufactured,  or  hound 

1846 

up  into  mill-stones. 

Buttons  and  button  moulds,  n.  o.  p_._ 

1846 

1789:  Buttons.  1816:  Buttons,  u. 

Cachous,  aromatic . 

1862,  ’63 

o.  p.  Button-moulds. 

Calomel . 

1846 

1832  :  Calomel,  and  other  mercurial 
preparations. 

Cameos,  set  in  gold,  or  other  metal. . . 

1846 

1842 :  Cameos,  and  imitations. 

Cameos,  not  set . 

1846 

Canes  for  walking,  finished  or  not _ 

1846 

1789 :  Canes,  walking-sticks,  or 

Canvas  for  sails . 

1864-66 

whips. 

Capers . 

1792 

Caps,  made  on  frames,  of  whatever 

1846 

1792  :  Caps.  1832 :  Caps,  for  wo- 

material,  worn  by  men,  women,  &c., 

men.  1842:  Caps,  woollen. 

u.  o.  p. 

Caps  of  fur . 

1846 

Caps  of  silk . 

1861 

Card-cases,  of  whatever  material . 

1846 

Carpets,  u.  o.  p . 

1832 

1824-’32 :  Specilic. 

Carpets,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  medal- 

1866,  ’67 

1790,  1824 :  Carpets,  and  carpet- 

lion,  or  whole  carpets,  value  less 
than  $1  25  per  yard. 

ings.  1824-’46 :  Brussels,  Tur- 

key,  Venetian,  aud  ingrain,  spe- 

Carpets  of  cotton . 

1866,  '67 

cific.  1832-’46:  Wilton,  and  tre- 

Carpets  of  flax . 

1866,  ’67 

ble  ingrain,  specific.  1842-’46  : 
Aubusson  and  Saxony,  specific. 

Carpets  of  wool,  also  mixed . 

1861 

All  other  enumerations  of  carpets- 

Carriages,  and  parts  of . 

1789 

are  subject  to  specific  or  com- 

Catsup . 

1862,  ’63 

pound  duty. 

Cement .  - . . . 

1846 

Chalk,  billiard . 

1864-66 

Chalk,  French  and  red . 

1842 

Chalk,  all  n.  o.  p . 

1862,  ’63 

Charts  and  maps . 

1846 

Chessmen  and  chess-balls,  bone  or 

1864— '66 

ivory. 

Chinaware,  plain . 

1862,  ’63 

1789 :  Chinaware. 

Chinaware,  ornamental . 

1862,  ’63 

Chronometers,  box,  ships’,  or  parts 

1842  ' 

thereof. 

Clocks,  and  parts  thereof . 

1790 

Cloth,  water-proof,  n.  o.  p . 

1866,  ’<17 

Clothing,  ready-made,  of  silk,  or  of 

1864-’66 

1861-64  :  Compound  duty,  and  on 

which  silk  shall  be  a  component 

ready-made  clothing  of  wool,  &c. 

material  of  chief  value. 

Clothing,  all  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Coach-furniture . 

1816-19 

Coal,  culm  of,  and  coke. . 

1846 

Cobalt,  and  oxide  of . 

1846 

Colors,  Berlin  blue . 

1862,  ’63 

Aniline  colors  are  under  compound 

Colors,  carmine  lake,  dry  or  liquid _ 

1862,  ’63 

duty,  and  there  are  six  or  seven 

Colors,  Chinese  blue . 

1862,  ’63 

enumerations  under  specifics. 

Colors,  Chinese  yellow,  (chromate  of 

1846 

lead.) 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

A(1  valorem 
sioce 
years — 

Remarks. 

Colors,  Dutch  pink . 

1862,  ’63 

Colors,  Frankfort  black . 

1846 

Colors,  French  green,  dry  or  moist _ 

1862,  ’63 

Colors,  Indian  red . 

1863 

Colors,  ivory  black . 

1846 

* 

Colors,  mineral  blue  and  green,  dry 

1862,  ’63 

or  moist. 

Colors,  painters’,  n.  o.  p . 

1862,  ’63 

1790:  Painters’,  dry  or  in  oil. 

Colors,  Paris  green,  dry  or  moist . 

1862,  ’63 

• 

Colors,  Prussian  blue . 

1846 

Colors,  rose  pink . 

Colors,  Spanish  brown,  dry  or  ground 

1862,  ’63 

1862,  ’63 

in  oil. 

Colors,  Vandyke  brown . 

1861 

Colors,  Venetian  red,  dry  or  in  oil.... 

1861 

Colors,  Vermilion,  dry  or  in  oil . 

1846 

Colors,  wash  blue . 

1862,  ’63 

Colors,  water,  moist,  used  in  manu- 

1862,  ’63 

factures  of  paper-hangings,  &c. 

Colors,  (water,)  n.  o.  p . 

1861 

Colors,  wood  lake,  dry  or  in  oil . 

1862,  ’63 

Coloring  for  brandy,  (not  containing 

1862,  ’63 

spirits. 

Combs  of  all  kinds  for  the  hair . 

1842 

Comfits  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy, 

1846 

1790 :  Comfits. 

or  molasses,  n.  o.  p. 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  set . . . . 

1846 

Compositions,  scagliola,  and  other 

1846 

tops  for  tables. 

Confectionery  above  30  cts.  per  lb.,  or 

1864-66 

Other  confectionery  specific. 

sold  by  box,  &c. 

Copper,  braziers’,  sheets . 

1846 

Copper,  other  sheets . 

1846 

Copper,  bolts,  nails,  spikes,  rods,  &c.. 
Copper  bottoms,  (still-bottoms.) . 

1846 

1816-’46:  Specific. 

1832 

Copper  manufactures,  n.  o.  p.,  or  of 

1846 

1790:  Manufactures,  n.  o.  p. 

which  copper  is  component  of  chief 
value. 

Copper  sheathing,  (48  by  14  in.,)  14  to 

1870 

1861-70:  Specific. 

34  ounces  per  square  foot. 

Coral,  cut  or  manufactured . 

1846 

1841:  Coral. 

Corks . 

1842 

1824-42:  Specific. 

Cork  bark,  manufactured . . 

1842 

Corn,  meal  of . . 

1842 

Corsets,  &c.,  valued  at  $6  per  dozen  . . 

1870 

Cosmetics . 

1792 

Cotton  goods,  plain  woven,  not  in clud- 

1864-66 

ed  in  other  schedules:  unbleached, 
valued  aver  16  cts.  per  sq.  yd.; 
bleached,  valued  over  20  cts.  per  sq. 
yd.;  colored,  valued  over  25  cts.  per 
sq.  yd.;  and  eotton  jeans,  denims, 
and  drilling,  unbleached,  valued  at 
over  20  cts.  per  sq.  yd.;  and  all  other 
cotton  goods,  value  exceeding  25  cts. 
per  sq.  yd. 

Cotton  bobinet . 

1864-66 

Cotton  braids . 

1846 

Cotton  caps,  (gloves,  1861,)  hose,  leg- 

1846 

gings,  mits,  socks,  (stockings,  1861,) 
made  on  frames,  bleached  or  colored. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
sioce 
years— 

Cotton  carpets  and  carpeting . 

1846 

Cotton  cords,  gimps,  galloons,  sus- 

1846 

penders. 

Cotton  drawers,  shirts,  and  other  arti- 

1846 

cles  made  on  frames. 

Cotton  embroidered  or  tamboured  in 

1846 

the  loom,  or  otherwise,  by  machinery, 
or  with  the  needle  or  other  process. 

Cotton  hat-bodies . 

1846 

Cotton  lace,  insert.ings,  trimmings.... 

1846 

Cotton  lace,  colored . 

Cottou  velvets . 

1846 

1846 

Cotton  manufactures,  n.  o.  p . . 

1790 

Court-plaster . 

1846 

Crayons  of  all  kinds . 

1842 

Crockery-ware,  white,  glazed,  &c - 

1864-’66 

Crocus-colcottra . . . 

1864-’66 

Cutlery  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Dentifrices . . 

1862-’63 

Diamonds,  other  than  glaziers’,  not  set. 

1846 

Diamonds,  set . 

1846  ! 

Dice,  ivory  or  bone . 

1864-’66 

Dolls  of  ail  kinds . 

1792 

Downs  for  beds  or  bedding . 

1846 

Draughts,  ivory  or  bone . 

to 

"l 

Tf1 

7 

Drugs,  medicinal  and  other  crude, 

1861 

11.  o.  p. 

Dutch  and  bronze-metal  in  leaf,  cop- 

1846 

per  not  chief  value. 

Dye-woods,  decoctions  of  logwood 

1862, ’63 

and  other  dye-woods. 

Dyes  for  the  hair . . . 

1862, ’63 

Earthenware,  brown  or  common . 

1846 

Earthenware,  glazed,  edged,  printed, 

1846 

painted,  &c. 

Embroideries,  gold,  silver,  or  other 

1846 

metal,  n.  o.  p. 

Engravings,  bound  or  embossed . 

1846 

Envelopes,  paper . 

1842 

Essences  or  essential  oils,  all  n.  o.  p.. 

1846 

Extracts,  perfumes,  or  appliances  to 

1846 

the  hair,  mouth,  or  skin. 

Extract  of  anatto . 

1864-66 

Extract  of  dye-woods,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Extract  of  indigo . 

1846 

Extract  of  logwood . 

1846 

Extract  of  madder,  (garancine) . 

1840 

Extract  of  safflower . . . . 

1864-66 

Fans,  all  n.  o.  p . . . 

1846 

Feather  beds . . 

1846 

Feathers,  artificial  and  ornamental, 

1846 

prepared  of  whatever  material, 
n.  o.  p. 

Feathers  for  beds  or  bedding . 

1832 

Feathers,  ostrich,  vulture,  and  other 

1862, ’63 

ornamental,  crude. 

Ditto,  dressed  or  manufactured . 

1862,  ’63 

Feldspar . 

1846 

Fig  blue . j 

1846 

Remarks. 


1816:  Cutlery. 

1842:  Diamonds. 

1842:  Diamonds,  set. 

1832:  Down  of  all  kinds. 

1790:  Drugs,  medicin’l.  1841 :  Ditto. 
1842:  Dutch-metal  in  leaf. 


1789:  Earthenware. 


1842:  Embroideries,  gold  or  silver, 
not  cloth. 


1842:  Extracts,  essences,  &c. 


Extract  of  opium  is  specific;  also, 
ethereal,  fluid. 


1792:  Fans. 

1792:  Feathers  and  flowers,  orna¬ 
mental  and  artificial. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years — 

Remarks. 

Finishing-powder . 

1864— ’6G 

Fire-screens,  all  kinds . 

1846 

Firewood  . 

1846 

Fish,  all  in  oil,  n.  o.  p . 

1857 

Fish-glue,  (isinglass) . 

1842 

Fish-skins,  raw . 

1846 

Flats  for  ornamenting  hats,  &c . 

1846 

1824:  Flats,  braids,  plaits  for  bon¬ 
nets. 

Flax,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 

1846 

1824:  Flax,  manufactures  of,  n.O.p. 

flax  is  the  component  of  chief 
value,  n.  o.  p. 

Flax  manufactures,  value  30  cents  or 

1864-66 

less  per  square  yard. 

Ditto,  value  above  30  cents  per  square 

1864-66 

yard. 

Flax  yarns  for  carpets  not  exceeding 

1864-’66 

No.  8  Lea.,  valued  at  24  cents  or 
less  per  pound. 

Ditto,  value  above  24  cents  per  pound. 

1864-66 

Flax  thread,  twine,  and  pack-thread  . 

1846 

Flints . 

1846 

/ 

Flowers,  all  medicinal,  n.  o.  p . 

1862,  ’63 

Flowers,  artificial,  ornamental,  or 

1846 

parts  thereof. 

Frames  or  sticks  for  umbrellas,  para- 

1846 

sols,  or  sun-shades. 

Frames  for  looking-glasses . . 

1862,  ’63 

Fruit,  green,  ripe,  or  dried . 

1841 

1790:  Fruits. 

Fruit-juice  and  fruits  preserved  in 

1864-66 

their  own  juice. 

Fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or 

1846 

molasses. 

Fulminates  or  fulminating-powder . .. 

1846 

Fur  caps,  hats,  muffs,  tippets,  and  all 

1842 

manufactures  of. 

Furs,  hatter’s,  not  on  the  skin . 

1842 

Ditto,  on  the  skin,  dressed . 

1842 

Game,  fish,  and  poultry  prepared, 

1846 

sealed  or  unsealed,  in  cans  or  otli- 

erwise. 

* 

Gas-retorts . 

1846 

Gelatine  and  all  similar  preparations  . 

1846 

Gems  not  set . 

1846 

Gems  set . 

1846 

German  silver,  (Argentine,) unmanu- 

1846 

factured. 

Ditto,  manufactures  of . 

1842 

Gilt  and  plated  ware . 

1846 

Ginger,  preserved . 

Glass,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

1789 

1824-’42 :  Compound  duty. 

Glass,  plain,  moulded  and  prepared, 

1861 

(not  cut,  engraved,  or  painted,  18G1. ) 

Glass,  cut,  engraved,  colored,  paint- 

1846 

ed,  &c. 

Glass  bottles  or  jars  filled  with  sweet- 

1861 

meats  or  preserves. 

Glass  crvstals  for  watches . 

1861 

Glass  plates  or  disks,  unwrought,  for 

1861 

optical  instruments. 

Glass,  porcelain,  or  Bohemian  glass. .. 

1861 
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A(l-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years — 

Remarks. 

Gloves,  kid  or  leather,  all . 

1846 

1789 :  Gloves,  leather,  men’s,  &c. 

Glue . 

1846 

1842-46 :  Specific. 

1792-’97  :  Ad  valorem.  1797-1846: 

Glycerine . 

1846 

Specific. 

Gold,  articles  of,  u.  o.  p . 

1842 

Gold  and  silver  epaulettes,  galloons, 

1846 

1789:  Gold  lace  and  tassels.  1816: 

laces,  tassels,  tresses,  and  wings, 

Gold  epaulettes  and  wire. 

knots,  birds,  and  stars. 

Gold  size . 

1864-’66 

Goldbeaters’  skins . 

1861 

Grapes . 

1846 

1841 :  Grapes,  not  dried,  in  boxes, 

Grass-cloth . 

1842 

kegs,  &c. 

Grass-cloth,  manufactures,  n.  o.  p _ 

1846 

1842  :  Grass,  all  manufactures  of. 

Grease,  all  not  specified . 

1861 

1842 :  Grease. 

Gums,  substitute,  or  burnt  starch . 

1846 

Gun-wads,  sporting,  of  all  descrip- 

1870 

t.ions. 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured . 

1862,  !63 

Hair  of  all  kinds,  clean,  but  not  man- 

1861 

1842 :  Hair,  unmanufactured. 

ufactnred. 

Hair,  curled,  for  mattresses  and  beds- 

1842 

Hair,  human,  uncleaned,  not  drawn  .. 
Ditto,  cleaned,  or  prepared . 

gS 

00  rH 

T— 1 

Hair,  human,  all  manufactures  of,  n. 

1846 

o.  p. 

Hair,  bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods.  _ _ 

1846 

Hair,  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls, 

1846 

or  ringlets. 

Hair,  braids,  plaits,  &c.,  used  for 

1862-’63 

ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  all 
manufactures,  n.  o.  p. 

Hair,  crinoline,  cloth . 

1870 

Hair-dyes,  oils,  perfumeries,  cosmet¬ 
ics,  restoratives,  and  other  applica- 

t.ions  for  the  hair . 

1862,  ’63 

Hair-pencils . 

1846 

Hair-pins  of  iron-wire . 

1870 

Harness,  furniture,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Hassocks,  mats,  ifec.,  n.  o.  p . 

1866-’67 

Hats,  of  straw  or  other  vegetable  sub- 

1846 

1789:  Hats.  1816:  Hats,  Panama, 

stance,  or  of  hair,  whalebone,  or 

straw,  chip,  &c.,  n.  o.  p. 

other  material,  n.  o.  p. 

Hats,  of  fur. . 

1842 

Hats,  of  silk . . . . . 

1864-’66 

Hatters’  plush,  of  silk  and  cotton, 

1846 

(cotton  chief  material.) 

Hemp  manufactures,  n.  o.  p . 

1824 

Horn,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

Household  furniture,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

1846 

India-rubber,  manufactures  of,  mixed 

1862,  ’63 

1842 :  India-rubber  manufactures, 

with  silk  and  other  material. 

wholly  or  part  of. 

India-rubber,  braces,  webbing,  or 
other  fabrics  wholly  or  partly  of 
India-rubber,  n.  o.  p. 

India-rubber,  articles  wholly  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

1846 

Indigo,  carmined . 

1864-66 

Ink,  printers’,  and  ink-powder. . 

1846 

1842  :  Ink  and  ink-powder. 

Instruments,  musical,  all  kinds . 

1861 

1832  :  Instruments,  musical,  wood 

Instruments,  philosophical . 

1861 

and  brass. 

Iodine,  salts  of . 

1861 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valo  rein 
syice  • 
years — 

Iron,  castings,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Iron,  chains,  trace,  halter,  or  fence, 

1861 

of  wire  or  rods,  under  No.  9  wire- 
gauge. 

Iron  screws,  washed  or  plated,  and 

1861 

all  other. 

Iron,  taggers’  iron . 

1842 

Iron,  all  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1790 

Iron,  liquor . 

1842 

Isinglass . 

1861 

Ivory,  all  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p _ 

1846 

Japanned,  coach,  and  harness  furni¬ 
ture,  and  hardware,  n.  o.  p. 

1861 

Japanned  leat  her,  of  all  kinds . 

1846 

Japanned  ware,n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Jellies  of  all  kinds . 

1846 

Jet,  and  manufactures  and  imitation 

1846 

thereof. 

Jewelry,  imitations,  and  all  other  .... 

1846 

Juice,  lemon  and  lime . 

1846 

Juice,  other  fruits . 

1864-66 

Jute,  all  manufactures,  n.  o.  p . 

1861 

Jute,  woven  fabrics  wholly  or  part  of. 

1861 

Jute,  valued  at  30  cents  or  less  per 

1861 

square  yard. 

Jute,  valued  at  over  30  cents  per 

1861 

square  yard. 

Jute',  yarns  of . 

1862,  63 

Kermes  mineral . 

1846 

Laces  and  insertings,  thread . 

1842 

Lampblack . 

1790 

Lastings,  (1862,)  mohair  cloth,  silk 

1862 

twist,  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth 
woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such 
size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  such 
manner,  to  be  fit  for  (1861)  shoes, 
slippers,  bootees,  gaiters,  (repealed 
March 2,  1867,)  and  buttons,  (March 
29, 1867,  exclusively,)  not  combined 
with  India-rubber. 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1816 

Leather,  japanned,  patent,  or  enam- 

1861 

elled. 

Leather,  tanned,  all,  n.  o.  p  . 

1846 

Leather,  sole  and  bend . 

1846 

Leather,  calfskin,  upper . 

1846 

Leather,  all  manufactures,  n.  o.  p _ 

1789 

Lemons . 

1790 

Lime . 

1841 

Limes . 

1790 

Linen,  brown  or  bleached,  brown  liol- 

1861 

land,  heavy  linens,  coatings,  and 
damask  and  drills,  or  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  flax,  value  30  cents  or 
less  per  square  yard. 

Linen,  value  over  30  cents  per  square 
yard. 

1861 

Remarks. 


1789-1816:  Ad  valorem.  1816-1846: 
Specific. 


All  other  enumerations  of  iron  are 
specific. 


1816 :  Japaamed  ware  of  all  kinds. 


1789:  Jewelry  and  paste-work. 
1816  :  Jewelry  of  gold,  silver,  &c. 


1790 :  Laces. 

1842:  Lasting  or  prunella,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  fabrics,  n.  o.  p.,  and  all  other 
material,  strips,  pieces,  or  pat¬ 
terns  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons  or  shoes. 


1789-1842:  Leather,  tanned  and 
tawed,  sole  and  bend,  ad  val. 
1842 — 1846  :  specific. 

1842-1846:  Leather,  upper,  n.  o.  p.r 
specific. 

1797-1832:  Specific. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years — 

[Remarks. 

Linen,  brown  or  bleached,  including 

1864-’66 

burlaps,  canvas  cot-bottom,  crash, 
diaper,  drills,  and  coatings,  other 
than  brown  or  bleached,  value  30 
cents  or  less  per  square  yard. 

The  same,  value  over  30  cents  per 

1864-’66 

square  yard. 

Linen-yarns  for  carpets  not  over  No. 

1864-66 

8,  Lea.,  value  24  cents  or  less  per  lb. 

Linen-yarns  for  carpets  over  No.  8, 

1864-66 

Lea.,  value  over  24  cents  per  lb. 

Maccaroni . 

1846 

Malt . 

1846 

1789-1816:  Specific. 

Mangoes . 

1870 

Marble,  manufactures,  n.  o.  p . 

1824 

Marrow . 

1861 

Mats,  cocoanut . 

1861 

1792:  Mats  and  mattings:  1816: 

Matting,  floor,  China,  and  all  other, 

1846 

Mats  of  grass,  flags,  &c. 

of  flags,  jute,  or  grass. 

Mats,  cocoa,  or  coir . 

Matting,  screens,  &c . 

Meats,  prepared . 

1862,  ’63 

1861 

1861 

Medicinal  barks,  flowers,  leaves, plants, 

1846 

roots,  n.  o.  p.,  (not  crude.) 

Medicinal  preparations,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Medicinal  preparations,  or  composi¬ 
tions,  patent,  or  secret,  or  proprie¬ 
tary. 

1862,  ’63 

Mercurial  preparations,  n.  o.  p . 

•  1861 

Metal,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Metal,  silver-plated,  in  sheets  or  other 

1842 

forms. 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Miueral  aud  bituminous  substances, 

1846 

crude,  n.  o.  p. 

Mineral  water,  otherwise  than  in  hot- 

1846 

ties,  &c. 

Morocco  skins . 

1846 

Mosaics,  real  and  imitations,  not  set.. 

1846 

1842  :  Mosaics. 

Ditto,  set  in  gold,  or  other  metal . . . . . 

1846 

Moss,  for  beds  or  mattresses . 

1846 

Music,  printed  with  lines,  bound,  or 

1846 

1842  :  Music-paper  with  lines. 

unbound. 

Musical  instruments,  (copper  not  chief 

1846 

value,  1869.) 

Muskets . 

1792 

1824-’46 :  Specific. 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting, 

1816 

and  all  other. 

Oil-cloth  for  floors,  stamped,  painted, 

1846 

1816:  Oil-cloth,  (floor,)  stamped, 
printed,  or  painted,  (not  patent- 

or  printed, val ued at  50  cents (orless ) 

per  square  yard. 

ed.)  1828-’46 :  Specific. 

Ditto,  over  50  cents  per  square  yard  . . 
Oil-cloth,  all  others,  (except  silk) . 

1846 

1846 

Oil-cloth,  silk . 

1846 

Oils,  all  animal,  n.  o.  p . 

Oils,  all  essential,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

1842:  Oil,  animal,  neatsfoot,  and 

1846 

other. 

Oils,  all  expressed . . . 

1846 

Oils,  fish,  n.  o.  p . . 

1846 

All  other  enumerations  specific,  ex- 

Oil,  neatsfoot . 

1846 

cept  as  noted. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years— 

Oil,  seal . 

1846 

Oil,  spermacetti . 

1846 

Oil,  whale . 

1846 

Oranges . 

1790 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared,  for  basket- 

1846 

makers’  use. 

1861 

Paintings  on  glass  or  glasses . 

1842 

Paints,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

Pamphlets . 

1846 

1846 

Paper,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 

1846 

1846 

paper  is  a  component  material. 

Paper-hangings,  and  for  screens  or  fire- 

1816 

boards. 

Paper,  printing,  unsized,  used  for 

1862/63 

books  aud  newspapers  exclusively. 

Paper-sheathing . 

1792 

Papers,  illustrated . 

1864-’66 

Papier-macli6,  manufactures  of . 

1842 

Parchment . 

1790 

Parian-ware,  plain  white,  not  decor- 

1864-’66 

ated. 

Parian-ware,  gilded,  ornamented,  or 

1864-66 

decorated. 

Patent  size,  (Mordant,  1846) . 

1846 

Paving-stones . 

1832 

Paving-tiles . 

1832 

Pearls,  not  set . 

1816 

Pearls,  set . . . 

1816 

Pebbles,  for  spectacles . 

1861 

Pencils,  slate . . 

1846 

Penholders,  or  parts  thereof . 

Pen-knives,  jack-knives,  and  pocket- 

1864-’66 

1864-66 

knives. 

Pen-tips . 

1864-’66 

Percussion  caps . 

1862/63 

Perfumeries,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

1816 

Periodicals . 

1846 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  or. of  which 

1846 

pewter  is  material  chief  value. 

Philosophical  and  scientific  appara- 

1864-’66 

tus  aud  instruments,  (copper  not 
chief  value.) 

Pickle^  all,  n.  o.  p . 

Pineapples . 

1846 

1841 

Pens,  solid-head  or  other . 

1861 

Pipe-cases,  stems,  &c.,  and  all  parts 

1864-66 

of  pipes  or  pipe-fixtures,  and  all 
smokers’  articles. 

Pipes,  clay,  common,  or  white . 

1864-’66 

Pitch . . . 

1846 

Plaits  and  plaitings,  for  bonnets . 

1846 

Plantains . . . 

1846 

Plants,  medicinal,  n.  o.  p . 

1862/63 

Plants,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

1862/63 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ground . 

1846 

Plaster  of  Paris,  calcined . 

1861 

Plated  ware  of  all  kinds,  (copper  not 

1846 

chief  value.) 

Remarks. 


1816-’46:  Specific. 
1816-’46:  Specific. 


1841 :  Paintings  and  drawings. 

1789 :  Paints,  (all  in  oil,)  excluding 
for  dying. 

1789:  Paper.  1824-46:  Various 
enumerations,  specific. 

1789:  Paper-hangings. 


1824-46:  Specific. 


1842:  Specific. 

1862:  Specific. 

1862:  Specific. 

1792:  Perfumery,  &c. 

1789:  Pewter  manufactures,  u.  o. 
p. ;  pewter  plates  and  dishes. 
1800-16:  Specific. 

1790:  Pickles  of  every  kind  and 
sauces. 


1861-’64:  Specific. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 


Ad  valorem 
since 
years — 


Remarks. 


Plates,  engraved,  of  steel,  wood,  or 
other,  n.  o.  p. 

Ditto,  of  copper . 

Platina,  articles  of,  n.  o.  p . 

Pocket-books  of  all  kinds . 

Polishing-powder,  all . 

Pomades . 

Porcelain,  plain  white,  and  not  decor¬ 
ated. 

Porcelain,  gilded,  ornamented,  or  dec¬ 
orated  in  any  manner. 

Poultry,  prepared  in  cans,  &c . 

Printed  matter,  n.  o.  p . 

Pulp,  dried . 

Quinine, sulphate,  and  all  othersalts  of. 
Rags,  all,  of  whatever  material,  n.  o.  p. 
Rattans  an d  reeds,  wholly  or  partial  ly 
unmanufactured. 

Red  precipitate . 

Resins,  gum,  n.  o.  p . 

Rifles . . 

Rooting-slates . 

Rooting-tiles . 

Roots,  bulbous,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

Rubies,  not  set . 

Rubies,  set . 

Russia  sheeting,  flax  or  hemp . 

Rye  flour . . . . . 

Saddlery,  common  and  Japanned . 

Saddlery,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

Sail-duck . 

Salmon,  preserved . 

Salts,  and  preparations  of,  n.  o.  p . 

Salts  of  tin .  - . . . . 

Sardines,  preserved  in  oil,  or  otherwise . 

Sauces  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p . 

Scagliola  tops  for  tables . 

Screws,  other  than  iron,  n.  o.  p . 

Sealing-wax . 

Sea-weed  used  for  beds  or  mattresses. 

Seeds,  flower,  n.  o.  p . 

Seeds,  garden,  n.  o.  p . 

Seeds,  horticultural,  n.  o.  p . 

Seeds,  medicinal,  n.o.  p . 

Shaddocks . . 

Shell-boxes,  and  other  manufactures. . 

Shrubs,  n.  o.  p . 

Silk,  (all  dutiable  enumerations,)  ad 
valorem. 

Silk  manufactures,  n.*o.  p . 

Silver,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

Silver-plated  metal  in  sheets  or  other 
form. 

Sisal-grass,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p.. 
Skates,  costing  above  20  cts.  a  pair. 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  n.  o.  p . 

Skins,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled . 


1846 

1866, ’67 
1846 
1846 
1862, ’63 
1862, ’63 
1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1846 

1832 

1846 

1861 

1842 

1861 


1846 

1846 

1846 

1862, ’63  ! 
1846 
1846 
1861 
1846 
1832 
1846 

1816 

1846 
1842 
1861 
1846 
1846 
1842 
1864-’66 
1842 
1846 
1862,  ’63 
1862,  !63 
1862,  ’63 
1857 
1846 
1846 
1862,  ’63 
1846 

1790 

1846 

1846 

1861 

1861 

1846 

1861  I 


1816:  Porcelain-ware. 


1842-’46:  Specific. 
1842-46:  Specific. 


1842 :  Resinous  substances,  crude 
and  prepared. 

1824-46:  Specific. 


1789:  Saddles. 

1816:  Saddlery-brass,  steel-plated, 
polished. 

1789:  Sail-cloth.  1823-’32  and 
1842-’46 :  Specific. 


Other  enumerations,  specific. 


1842-’46:  Brass  and  wood  screws, 
specific. 


1842-46:  Twist  silk,  or  silk  and 
mohair,  specific;  also  pongees, 
plain,  white,  for  printing  and 
coloring. 


1842 :  Skins  pickled  in  casks. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

Ad  valorem 
since 
years — 

Skins,  Angora  goat,  raw  or  unmanu- 

1866,  ’67 

factured  wool  on. 

Skins,  asses’ . 

1861 

Skins,  sheep,  raw  or  unmanufactured 

1861 

wool,  or  washed  or  unwashed. 

Skins,  calf,  tanned . 

1861 

Slate,  chimney-pieces,  mantels,  pen- 

1846 

cils,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p. 

Slates . 

1790 

Smalts .  . 

1842 

Soda,  carbonate  of,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

1857 

Spelter,  manufactures  of . 

1846 

Sponges . 

1842 

Starch,  burnt . 

1861 

Stationery,  n.  o.  p . . 

1861 

Staves  for  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  other 

1862,  ’63 

casks. 

Staves,  other . 

1861 

Steel  in  any  other  form  than  ingots, 

1861 

bars,  coils,  and  sheets,  n.  o.  p. 

Steel  wire,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

Steel,  all  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1861 

1792 

Stereotype-plates . 

1842 

Stones,  precious,  not  set . 

1«46 

Stones,  precious,  set . 

Stoneware  above  the  capacity  of  10 

1846 

1862, ’63 

gallons. 

Stoneware,  common,  and  not  |  orna- 

1861 

mented. 

Stoneware,  all  other,  gilt,  painted, 

1846 

printed,  or  glazed. 

Straw,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Strings  of  gut,  for  musical  or  other 

1846 

purposes. 

Sugar,  refined,  when  tinctured,  col- 

1864-60 

ored,  or  adulterated,  value  above  30 
cents  per  lb.,  or  sold  by  box,  pack¬ 
age,  or  otherwise. 

Sumac . 

1846 

Sweetmeats,  jars  filled  with,  preserved 

1846 

in  sugar,  brandy,  or  molasses,  n.  o.  p. 

Sword-blades . 

1870 

Swords . 

1870 

Tar . 

1846 

Teeth,  manufactures . 

1861 

Terra-alba . 

1864-66 

Terne  tin  and  taggers’  tin . 

1846 

Tiles,  encaustic . 

1846 

Timber,  hewn  or  sawn . _ . 

1861 

Timber  used  in  building  wharves  .... 

1861 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p . 

1789 

Tin,  in  plates  or  sheets . 

1842 

Tin-foil . 

1842 

Tin,  muriate  and  oxide  of . 

1862, ’63 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  n.  o.  p.  . . 

1867-  69 

Tooth-washes,  pastes,  &c . 

1862, ’63 

Toys,  wooden  and  other,  for  children. 

1846 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  lawn,  &c.,  orna- 

1862/63 

mental,  n.  o.  p. 

Remarks. 


1842-46:  Calf-skins  tanned  and 
dressed,  specific. 

1828-’46 :  Roofing-slates,  specific. 


1832:  Soda,  carbonate  of. 


1792:  Starch.  1797-1816  and  1842- 
’46:  Specific. 


1816 :  Stones,  precious. 
1789:  Stoneware. 


1841 :  Musical-instrument  strings. 


!  1816:  Sweetmeats,  preserved  in  su¬ 
gar  or  brandy. 


1790:  Tiles,  for  building.  1832: 
Tiles,  paving. 


Tin-plates,  galvanized  or  coated 
with  any  metal ;  specific. 

1792 :  Toys. 
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Ad-valorem  enumerations. 

A.d  valorem 
since 
years — 

Remarks. 

Tutenag,  manufactures  of . 

1846 

Type-metal . 

1842 

Types,  new . . . 

1846 

1794  :  Types,  for  printing. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  not 

1846 

1816 :  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  par- 

silk. 

asols-frames  and  sticks. 

Ditto,  silk . 

1846 

Vegetable  substances,  for  beds  or  mat- 

1846 

tresses. 

Vegetables,  n.  o.  p . . 

1846 

Vegetables,  prepared . 

1846 

Vellum . 

1846 

Vermicelli  and  all  similar  prepara- 

1846 

tious. 

Waste,  all,  n.  o.  p . 

1861 

Watches,  gold  and  silver,  &c . 

1846 

1792 :  Watches  and  parts  of 

Watch-cases,  movements,  parts  of 

1846 

watches. 

watches. 

Watch-materials . 

1846 

Watch-jewels . 

1870 

Whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign 

1846 

1832:  Whalebone. 

fisheries. 

• 

Whalebone,  all  manufactures,  n.  o.  p. 

1861 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  n.  o.  p . 

1846 

Wood,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 
wood  is  the  chief  component,  n.  o.  p. 

1846 

1794/95:  Wood  manufactures,  n. 

o.  p. 

Wood,  cedar,  lignum-vitse,  and  all 

1846 

cabinet-wood,  manufactured. 

Wood,  boards,  planks,  staves,  laths, 

1842 

scantling,  spars,  hewn  and  sawn 
timber,  and  timber  used  in  building 
wharves. 

Zinc  manufactures,  n.  o.  p . 

Unenumerated  articles,  crude . . 

1842 

1866 

1789 :  Unenumerated  articles. 

Ditto,  worked  or  manufactured . 

1861 

APPENDIX  E. 

•nt  of  Commodities ,  Quantities ,  Values ,  Rates  of  Duty,  dec. 
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